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I  worked  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo  as  a  teenager  in  the  summers.  I  had  the  kind  of  job  that  most  15-year-olds 

stuck  with,  but  I  loved  it.  I  sold  ice  cream  and  cokes  to  red-faced  tourists,  occasionally  giving  wrong 

directions  to  the  rude  ones.  I  wasted  my  lunch  hour  with  a  brightly-colored  macaw  that  bit  me  when  I 

ered  it  sunflower  seeds,  or  I  chatted  with  the  rhinos.  I  often  tried  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  snake 
house,  but  I  never  got  past  the  first  window  exhibits.  I'd  quickly  retreat  to  the  sunlight  and  the  peaceful 
iguanas  and  turtles. 

1  was  downright  prejudiced  toward  certain  animals  then,  and  it's  getting  worse.  I'm  a  sucker  for  spotted 
salamanders,  and  I  like  to  squash  bugs.  It's  even  worse  that  I'm  not  alone.  In  fact,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
met  the  saint  who  holds  no  grudge  against  some  kind  of  beast.  And,  I  think  that  fact  has  gotten  us  into 
trouble.  We  realized  a  while  back  that  it's  hard  to  be  objective  when  you're  talking  about  threatened  or 
endangered  animals.  So,  we  tried  to  develop  a  rational  procedure  to  outfox  our  prejudices.  Now,  instead 
of  rallying  around  an  emotional  cry  to  save  a  doe-eyed  seal  because  it's  adorable,  we  point  to  a  reason  for 
saving  it.  Today,  we  defend  the  protection  of  a  species  based  on  its  inestimable  value  to  mankind. 

Such  a  premise  seems  so  neat,  so  simple  and  unpuncturable.  "Why,  of  course  we  should  save  the 
threehorn  wartyback.  Because,  some  day  we  will  regret  having  lost  that  species  because  it  held  in  its  genetic 
makeup  the  key  to  regeneration  of  limbs,  or  the  cure  for  cancer."  Or,  people  discuss  the  value  of  a  certain 
species  in  economic  terms.  "Just  think  about  how  many  rats  the  black  snake  kills.  Think  how  much  corn 
that  saves  us  from  being  eaten  by  vile  rodents."  Finally,  we'll  pull  out  the  trump  card  called  quality  of  life: 
"The  loss  of  a  species  will  diminish  the  quality  of  life  that  we  enjoy  as  Americans,  and  not  only  for  us,  but 
for  our  children." 

All  very  neat  arguments,  wouldn't  you  say?  Neat,  but  wicked.  Because,  in  the  flush  of  congratulating 
ourselves  as  reasonable  human  beings  in  control  of  our  emotional  prejudices,  we  have  neglected  the 
animals  themselves. 

Our  arguments  revolve  around  man,  not  beasts.  Thus,  when  the  decision  comes  down  to  the  snail 
darter  or  water  for  thousands  of  people,  we  naturally  question  the  logic  of  the  law.  It  seems  laughable  that 
we  should  stop  a  project  that  would  benefit  so  many  people  for  the  life  of  a  small  fish  that  practically  no 
one  cared  about  before  it  was  found  to  be  endangered.  It  is  laughable,  because  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
defend  a  critter's  "inestimable  value  to  mankind"  when  destroying  the  beast  will  produce  immediate 
benefits  for  so  many  people.  And  that,  of  course,  is  where  our  reasoning  turns  rotten.  Because,  all  along 
we  have  been  thinking  only  of  ourselves. 

I'm  not  sure  that  any  of  us  were  born  with  the  unselfish  desire  to  share.  I  can't  remember  as  a  child  ever 
willingly  giving  even  month-old  Halloween  candy  to  my  older  sister.  But  gradually,  I  learned  that  certain 
"nice"  things  come  from  the  good  and  honorable  art  of  sharing.  Like  good  duck  blinds.  And  extra  dove 
loads.  And  friends  that  lend  you  their  shotgun  when  yours  jams. 

So,  maybe  we  ought  to  to  extend  our  vision  of  "good  and  honorable"  unselfishness  to  more  than  just 
our  Homo  sapiens  acquaintances.  It  would  take  care  of  all  our  selfish  urges  when  it  comes  to  the 
environment.  For  example,  if  we  adopted  this  approach,  when  someone  came  up  with  the  grand  idea  of 
developing  a  prime  piece  of  wetland,  we  wouldn't  have  to  fumble  for  the  right  words  to  defend  a  shy,  drab 
little  bird  that  depended  on  that  piece  of  land  to  survive.  The  simple  action  of  looking  out  for  organisms 
other  than  ourselves  would  be  a  good  and  honorable  one.  No  priority  would  exist  for  a  more  noble  animal 
or  a  more  exquisite-looking  butterfly.  No,  priority  simply  would  be  based  on  how  well  the  species  is 
doing.  Just  'cause  we  might  have  more  reasoning  ability  than  any  other  critter  wouldn't  give  us  the  right  to 
cheat  or  load  the  cards  in  our  favor.  Oh,  no. 

We'd  have  to  learn  how  to  share.  We'd  have  to  look  at  ourselves  and  say,  "Now  then,  Homo  sapiens 
certainly  isn't  suffering  at  the  present  time,  is  he?  So,  that  means  that  somebody  else  gets  priority  on  this 
chunk  of  land." 

Hmph!,  you  might  say.  Sounds  a  bit  idealistic.  Everyone  knows  that  things  just  don't  work  the  "good 
and  honorable"  way.  Maybe  so. 

But,  the  Greeks  used  to  call  an  excess  of  pride,  hubris,  and  believed  it  was  the  worst  curse  a  man  could 
suffer. under,  since  it  always,  without  exception,  resulted  in  the  blackest  tragedy.  And  it  didn't  just  affect 
the  one  selfish  person;  the  whole  community,  innocent  and  guilty,  burned  with  the  cursed.  They 
immortalized  this  idea  in  their  plays,  and  it  can  tear  your  guts  out,  because,  the  whole  time  you're  watching 
the  destruction  and  pain  unravel  in  front  of  your  eyes,  you  realize  that  none  of  it  ever  needed  to  happen.  It 
would  have  been  so  darn  easy  to  do  something  about  »t.  But  there  was  too  much  pride. 
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Our  4th  Year  Nongame  Report 
begins  on  page  1 8.  We  have  lots  to  be 
proud  of,  and  lots  more  work  to  do. 
(Gull  chick  in  nest;  photo  by  Lynda 
Richardson) 


4     A  Tiny  Bird  with  a  Big  Problem — 
the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 

by  Nancy  Hugo 

In  Virginia,  less  than  30  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  are  strug- 
gling to  hang  on  in  a  world  that  has  lost  its  love  for  100-year- 
old  pine  trees.  Unfortunately,  the  birds  are  still  crazy  about 
those  trees  and  lots  of  other  things  that  have  gone  out  of  style. 

10     Fishing  a  Classic  Stream — the  Shenandoah 

by  Bob  Gooch 

Generations  of  anglers  have  come  to  love  the  Shenandoah  for 

its  quiet  waters  and  memorable  fishing. 

14     Shenandoah  River  Float  Trips  A  map  and  guide  for 
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Fourth  Year:  Virginia's  Nongame  Program 

Report 

Grasses  Beneath  the  Bay  by  Dr.  Robert  Orth 

Submerged  aquatic  vegetation  (SAV)  plays  a  major  role  in 
maintaining  the  health  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  providing 
food  and  habitat  for  coundess  species.  The  problem  is,  these 
grasses  have  succumbed  to  pollution — the  goal  now  is  to  bring 
them  back,  and  it's  not  an  easy  task. 

From  the  Backcountry    Letters,  Virginia  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation awards,  etc... 
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Yellow-bellied  turtle;  photo  by  Gary  McVicker. 


If  only  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker were  as  majestic  as  the  bald 
eagle  or  as  dramatic  as  the  whoop- 
ing crane.  If  only  its  face  appeared  on  a 
coin  or  looked  stunning  on  a  conserva- 
tion stamp.  Instead,  the  droll  little  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  pecks  away  at 
its  cavity  tree  while  the  flashy  guys  get 
all  the  attention. 

It  doesn't  seem  quite  fair,  especially 
since  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker, 
endangered  since  1970,  is  the  rarest 
bird  that  breeds  in  Virginia  and  its 
behavior  is  extraordinary  by  any  stan- 
dards. In  1839  John  James  Audubon 
described  it  as  abundant  from  Texas  to 
New  Jersey  and  as  far  inland  as  Tennes- 
see, but  today  there  are  fewer  than  30 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers  in  Virginia 
and  those  birds  are  seriously  threatened. 

What  they  need  to  survive  is  simple 
enough — a  place  to  live.  But  there's 
nothing  simple  about  providing  the 
homes  they  require. 

Unlike  most  other  woodpeckers, 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers  build  their 
nest  and  roost  cavities  in  live  trees. 
Each  bird  requires  its  own  nest  cavity 
and  each  cavity  is  usually  in  a  separate 
tree.  Excavating  the  cavity  is  no  small 
task  because  the  red-cockaded  is  little 
bigger  than  a  bluebird  and  its  nest  cav- 
ity extends  nine  inches  into  the  heart- 
wood  of  the  tree.  It  helps  that  most  of 
the  trees  it  inhabits  are  infected  with 
red  heart,  which  softens  the  heart- 
wood.  It  doesn't  help  that  most  of  the 
80-to  100-year  old  pine  trees  it  re- 
quires have  been  cut. 

Therein  lies  the  problem.  The  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  is  a  primitive 
bird,  a  bird  that  Ruth  Beck,  who  is 
studying  them  as  part  of  the  Virginia 
Game  Department's  Nongame  Wild- 
life Research  Program,  associates  with 
pileated  woodpeckers  and  pterodac- 
tyls. They  evolved  centuries  ago  when 
100-year-old  pines,  pines  with  heart- 
wood  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
their  nesting  chambers,  were  common. 
Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  today  ex- 
ist in  a  time  when  pulp  pines  are  cut  in 
20-to-30-year  rotations  and  stands  of 
100-year-old  pines  are  exceptional. 

Actually,  the  red-cockadeds'  habitat 
requirements  are  even  more  compli- 
cated than  that,  but  to  understand 
them   you   have   to    understand   the 
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birds'  social  system.  They  have  an 
advanced  social  system  in  which  the 
birds  are  organized  into  clans  of  two  to 
nine  birds.  Each  clan  has  only  one 
breeding  pair;  the  other  birds,  usually 
sons  of  the  breeding  male,  are  "helpers" 
who  assist  in  incubating  eggs,  feeding 
that  young,  making  new  cavities,  and 
defending  their  territory  from  other 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers. 

The  clan  nests  and  roosts  in  a  group 
of  trees  called  a  colony.  The  colony 
trees  usually  occupy  an  area  about  as 
big  as  a  football  field,  but  sometimes 
the  cavity  trees  are  as  far  as  half  a  mile 
apart.  Each  clan  member  resides  in  its 
own  cavity  in  the  side  of  a  living  pine 
about  20  to  50  feet  off  the  ground. 

Red-cockaded  woodpeckers  take  up 
to  two  years  to  excavate  their  cavities  in 
live  pines,  and  use  the  same  cavities  for 
several  years.  It's  a  small  wonder  red- 


cockadeds  are  so  reluctant  to  leave 
their  colony  sites,  when  you  consider 
all  that  goes  into  building  them. 

Cavities  are  usually  begun  in  the 
summer  after  the  young  leave  the  nest. 
The  birds  begin  by  making  a  thumb- 
nail- sized  hole  in  the  bark.  They  exca- 
vate a  tunnel  slanted  upward  through 
the  sapwood  from  which  resin  drains. 
Then  they  excavate  downward  six 
inches  or  more  into  the  heartwood  of 
the  tree  forming  a  gourd-shaped  cham- 
ber three  to  five  inches  wide.  Until  the 
chamber  is  finished,  the  red-cockaded 
may  roost  in  a  start  hole,  in  scars  in 
other  pines,  in  crotches  between  limbs, 
or  in  cavities  in  dead  trees. 

Cavity  trees  are  easy  to  spot  because 
the  birds  flake  away  the  bark  several 
feet  above  and  below  the  cavity  en- 
trance. The  birds  also  remove  sap- 
wood  from  around  the  entrance  to 
form  a  "plate,"  and  they  chip  resin 
wells  into  the  sapwood  to  stimulate 
resin  flow.  The  resin  eventually  coats 
the  trunk  with  pitch  and  makes  the 
cavity  entrance  look  like  a  dripping 
candle.  The  purpose  of  these  "candles" 
is  not  completely  understood,  but  most 
researchers  believe  they  deter  preda- 
tors, especially  rat  snakes. 

Courtship  and  mating  between  the 
breeding  male  and  a  female  takes  place 
in  late  April.  The  female,  who  main- 
tains her  own  roost  cavity  in  another 
tree,  lays  three  to  five  eggs  in  the  breed- 
ing male's  roost  cavity.  Clan  members 
take  turns  incubating  the  eggs  during 
the  day  and  the  breeding  male  stays 
with  them  at  night.  The  young  hatch  in 
10-12  days,  and  they  leave  the  nest  in 
about  26  days.  The  fledglings  stay  with 
the  clan  until  August  at  which  time  the 
females,  the  pioneers  of  this  species, 
strike  out  to  recruit  males  and  form 
new  clans. 

But  in  Virginia,  the  pioneer  females 
have  nowhere  to  go. 

In  ideal  red-cockaded  habitat,  there 
would  be  25  to  30  clans  in  an  area  and 
the  pioneer  female  would  recruit  a 
helping  male  from  a  neighboring  clan. 
But  according  to  Beck,  there  are  only 
seven  red-cockaded  clans  in  Virginia. 
Six  of  them  are  in  Sussex  County  and 
one  is  in  Suffolk.  They  are  all  produc- 
ing young,  but  they  are  disjunct — 
isolated   from   each   other — and   the 
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females  have  too  far  to  go  to  recruit 
new  breeding  males.  Beck  speculates 
that  the  majority  of  our  pioneer  females 
are  succumbing  to  predation. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  the  red- 
cockadeds  in  Virginia?  The  problem  is 
difficult,  not  only  because  we  have  so 
few  birds,  but  because  all  of  their  colo- 
nies are  located  on  private  land.  Fur- 
thermore, protecting  red-cockaded 
habitat  involves  more  than  just  leaving 
a  few  80-year-old  pines  standing. 

Not  only  do  red-cockadeds  require 
exceptionally  old  pines  for  nesting  and 
roosting,  but  those  pines  must  exist  in 
a  particular  type  of  habitat.  The  trees 
must  be  in  a  park-like  setting,  with  no 
mid-story  hardwoods  and  little  or  no 
understory.  Once  hardwoods  reach 
the  level  of  the  cavity  holes,  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers  will  abandon 
the  site,  presumably  because  the  cavi- 
ties become  accessible  to  ground  pre- 
dators. The  ideal  setting  occurred  nat- 
urally when  the  birds  evolved  and  fires 
regularly  swept  through  forest  under- 
stories,  but  maintaining  it  today  re- 
quires prescribed  burning  and  careful 
back-raking  around  cavity  trees  to  pro- 
tect them. 

The  birds  also  require  a  source  of 
new  cavity  trees — trees  that  will  be  80 
years  old  when  the  current  cavity  trees 
die.  And  the  birds  require  a  large  area 
around  the  colony  site  for  foraging. 
The  best  colony  site  is  worthless  unless 
adequate  foraging  habitat  is  available, 
and  clans  commonly  forage  over  sev- 
eral hundred  acres.  Pure  hardwood 
stands  are  of  little  value  to  them 
because  most  of  the  insects  and  larvae 
they  eat  live  in  the  trunks  and  limbs  of 
live  pine  trees.  Good  foraging  habitat 
consists  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
pines  over  30  years  old. 

There  is  also  a  problem  when  red- 
cockaded  habitat  is  left  as  an  island 
within  an  otherwise  clearcut  forest. 
Then  other  cavity  nesters  who  have 
lost  their  homes  begin  to  compete  with 
the  red-cockadeds  for  cavity  sites,  and 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers  always 
lose. 

"Red-cockadeds  are  passive  birds," 
says  Beck.  "They  don't  compete.  The 
pileated  woodpecker  will  make  their 
cavity  bigger,  and  then  it's  not  suitable 
any  longer.  Red-bellied  woodpeckers 
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and  flickers  are  more  aggressive  and 
will  displace  them.  The  southern  flying 
squirrel  is  one  of  their  greatest  compet- 
itors for  cavities,  because  they'll  des- 
troy eggs  and  displace  adults." 

The  answer,  according  to  Beck,  lies 
in  setting  up  preserves  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  cavity  nesters, 
but  establishing  such  preserves  in  Vir- 
ginia will  be  no  easy  matter.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  red-cockadeds  in  Virgi- 
nia live  on  land  owned  by  the  Gray 
Lumber  Company  or  by  interests  in 
the  Gray  family.  The  old  pines  are 
there  because  of  the  way  grandfather 
Garland  Gray  managed  his  timber. 
"He  liked  to  let  his  trees  grow,"  says 
his  grandson  Bruce  Gray,  who  helps 
run  Gray  Lumber  Company  today. 
Garland  Gray  grew  his  pines  in  80  to 
100  year  rotations  at  a  time  when  big 
pines  were  grown  mostly  for  building 
beams.  Today,  those  beams  are  made 
by  putting  several  2x  1 2's  together,  and 
the  market  in  pines  is  for  pulp  trees 
grown  in  20  to  30  year  rotations. 

The  red-cockadeds,  then,  live  on 
valuable  timberland,  and  to  assure 
their  survival,  about  3,000  acres  of  it 
needs  to  be  managed  with  them  in 
mind. 

Ruth  Beck  recognizes  the  dilemma. 
"Endangered  species  laws  protect  the 
red-cockadeds  wherever  they  occur — 
on  public  or  private  land.  You  can't 
harm  the  species  or  its  nest  without 
breaking  the  law,  but  in  this  case,  if  you 
cut  the  foraging  area,  you've  effectively 
wiped  out  the  population." 

As  a  result  of  Beck's  studies,  the 
Game  Department,  the  sole  agency 
responsible  for  the  health  of  wildlife  in 
this  state,  realized  that  monitoring  these 
birds  was  not  going  to  be  enough. 
"You  can  monitor  the  birds  every  year, 
watching  them  drop  in  numbers,"  says 
biologist  Karen  Terwilliger,  the  Game 
Department's  Nongame  project  leader, 
"until  we  record  that  the  birds  no 
longer  exist  in  the  state.  Our  purpose, 
however,  as  a  wildlife  management 
agency  whose  primary  goal  is  to  main- 
tain the  diversity  of  wildlife  in  Virginia, 
is  not  merely  to  protect  the  bird,  but  to 
figure  out  how  to  manage  the  bird  and 
its  habitat  so  that  we  don't  lose  the 
species."  An  active  campaign  to  find 
alternatives  to  the  mere  monitoring  of 
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Punk  Rockers 


Bird  watching  is  not  for  the  faint  of 
heart.  At  least  not  when  it's  June  and 
not  when  the  object  of  the  watch  is  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker.  As  photo- 
grapher Lynda  Richardson  fought  her 
way  through  cane  five  feet  high,  sloshed 
through  water  higher  than  most  hip 
boots,  and  fought  back  brambles  of  the 
wickedest  kind,  she  joked  that  she'd 
consider  herself  well-prepared  to  take 
on  the  Amazon. 

"The  Amazon  isn't  nearly  this  bad," 
said  Ruth  Beck,  who'd  just  returned 
from  there. 

The  object  of  the  excursion  was  not 
just  pictures,  but  information  about 
the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  and  its 
colony  sites  in  Sussex  County.  Beck  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  and  she  heads  up  re- 
search on  the  red-cockaded  supported 
by  funds  from  the  Virginia  Game  De- 
partment's tax  check-off  program  for 
nongame  species.  She  visits  the  red- 
cockaded  cavity  sites  twice  a  month  in 
the  winter  and  at  least  weekly  begin- 
ning in  March.  She  and  her  assistants 
monitor  the  bird's  behavior,  count 
them,  and  keep  track  of  their  nest  and 
roost  cavities. 

Ian  Barton,  a  William  and  Mary 
graduate  and  natural  history  enthusi- 
ast, is  along  on  this  trip  to  climb  the 
cavity  trees  and  to  gather  information 
about  the  young.  He  uses  climbing 
irons  and  a  climbing  belt  to  scale  the 
tree  and  he  has  a  device  affectionately 
called  a  "pecker  peeker"  to  allow  him 
to  peek  into  their  cavities.  The  device  is 
a  lighted  mirror  attached  to  a  flexible 
wand  that  can  be  positioned  to  give  Ian 
a  clear  view  of  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
If  there  is  a  nest,  Ian  should  be  able  to 
see  it  and  count  the  young.  "Count 
heads  and  tails  and  divide  by  two," 
jokes  Beck. 

At  the  first  colony  site,  the  young 
have  fledged  and  Ian  finds  an  empty 
cavity,  but  at  the  second,  there  is  a 
flurry  of  activity  around  the  cavity 
hole.  Here  there  will  be  no  climbing, 


Above:  The  indispensable  gadget  of  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  study,  affectionately  known 
as  the  "pecker  peeker."  With  a  light  and  mirror 
attachment,  this  device  enables  the  climber  to  count 
the  chicks  in  the  deep  cavity  hole  without  disturbing 
the  nest;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 

Left  and  right:  Red<ockaded  woodpecker 
habitat  in  Virginia  is  not  the  most  hospitable  for 
humans,  particularly  those  loaded  doun  u'ith 
camera  and  climbing  equipment;  photos  by  Lynda 
Richardson  and  Nancy  Hugo. 


just  watching. 

From  the  woods  around  the  tree 
come  the  sounds  of  adult  red- 
cockadeds,  and  from  the  nest  cavity 
comes  the  sound  of  a  young  bird.  Soon 
a  tiny  head  pokes  out  of  the  cavity  hole 
and  makes  his  presence  known.  Lynda 
Richardson  is  the  first  to  notice  his  tiny 
red  cap.  It's  the  mark  of  a  young  male 
and  a  mark  that  will  disappear  by 
September. 

Soon,  adult  red-cockadeds  arrive 
one  at  a  time  to  feed  the  young  bird. 
This  colony  has  three  adults,  so  we  are 
probably  seeing  the  male  and  female 
parents  and  one  of  their  adult  male 
offspring.  They  look  to  me  like  avian 
punk  rockers.  The  black  streak  that 
runs  down  the  backs  of  their  heads 
looks    like    nothing    as    much    as    a 


mohawk  haircut,  and  their  white  cheek 
patches  look  like  the  sides  of  shaved 
heads. 

As  we  watch,  Beck  answers  ques- 
tions. How  do  we  know  there  are  only 
30  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  in  the 
state?  And  why,  if  the  birds  are  threa- 
tened here,  can't  we  relocate  them? 

Beck  allows  that  there  may  be  red- 
cockadeds  she  hasn't  counted  in  the 
state,  but  it's  not  likely.  From  1976  to 
1978  biologists  Gary  Miller  and  Dr. 
Mitchell  Byrd  did  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  birds'  potential  habitat  in 
Virginia.  They  searched  every  area  in 
the  state  that  had  a  past  history  of  the 
birds,  that  currently  had  birds,  or  that 
had  pines  in  the  right  age  category  to 
serve  as  potential  habitat.  They  esti- 
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in  the  Tree  Tops 


mated  that  we  had  50  or  fewer  birds  in 
Virginia  at  that  time. 

Beck  has  continued  to  monitor  those 
locations  and  counts  the  birds  every 
spring  with  the  aid  of  a  Johnny  Stewart 
Game  and  Animal  Caller.  The  caller 
plays  the  greeting  vocalization  of  a  red- 
cockaded  and  when  the  members  of 
the  clan,  who  know  their  own  calls, 
hear  it,  they  show  up  to  defend  their 
territory  from  the  intruder.  It  is  then 
that  Beck  counts  them. 

People  are  forever  calling  Ruth  Beck 
with  reports  of  red-cockaded  wood- 
peckers, but  most  of  the  time  they've 
seen  a  downy  or  a  hairy  woodpecker. 
The  red-cockaded  is  actually  so  rare 
and  so  inconspicuous  that  only  a  few 
expert  birders  have  ever  seen  one. 


The  red-cockaded  is  more  often 
heard  than  seen,  and  its  call,  a  nut- 
hatch-like "yank-yank"  or  a  rattling 
scold  note,  is  easily  identifiable  to  a 
well-trained  ear.  Ruth  Beck  was  in- 
trigued, then,  when  a  fellow  birder  in 
York  County  called  to  tell  her  that  a 
visiting  friend  had  heard  a  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  around  his  home.  The  vis- 
itor was  an  Air  Force  Colonel  who  had 
lived  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  where  the 
birds  are  relatively  abundant,  and  he 
said  he  knew  what  one  sounded  like. 
Beck  said  to  call  back  if  he  ever  heard  it 
again. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1984,  he  called. 
Beck  drove  immediately  to  his  home 
near  Grafton  where  she  not  only  heard 
the  bird,  she  saw  it  herself. 


"I  went  around  to  tell  the  neighbors 
they  had  something  special — the  rarest 
breeding  bird  in  Virginia,"  said  Beck. 
"At  one  house  I  found  a  sweet  couple 
who'd  moved  down  here  from  the 
North.  I  showed  them  the  picture  of  a 
red-cockaded  in  my  book.  They  said, 
'Oh,  you  mean  our  Noisey!  He's  been 
coming  to  our  bird  feeder  for  two 
years.'  " 

Sure  enough,  Noisey  was  a  regular 
customer  at  John  and  Jean  Masiello's 
bird  feeder.  Birders  from  all  over  Vir- 
ginia came  to  the  Masiello's  home  to 
see  him.  "People  came  out  here  with 
tripods  and  everything  else,"  says  Jean 
Masiello,  who  welcomed  them  all  gra- 
ciously. 

Beck  monitored  Noisey's  behavior 
for  two  years  until  the  bird  disap- 
peared in  November  of  1986.  It  had 
maintained  a  roost  cavity  in  a  pine 
along  the  road  near  the  Masiello's 
home,  but  in  October  it  was  displaced 
by  a  red-bellied  woodpecker.  A  month 
later,  Noisey  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Why  not  relocate  the  rest  of  the  rare 
birds  if  their  current  habitat  is  threa- 
tened? It  has  been  tried,  but  with  little 
or  no  success.  When  new  construction 
made  the  destruction  of  a  cavity  site 
inevitable  in  Georgia,  biologists  at- 
tempted to  get  the  woodpeckers  to 
move  by  cutting  cavity  sections  from 
trees  marked  for  destruction  and  fas- 
tening them  to  safer  trees  in  a  nearby 
area.  The  birds  roosted  in  the  relocated 
cavities  the  first  night,  but  within  ten 
days  the  birds  had  abandoned  the  site 
and  eventually  they  disappeared. 

"They're  sedate,"  says  Beck.  "If 
their  habitat  is  wiped  out  in  a  1 5-mile 
radius,  they  don't  go  15  miles  down 
the  road.  They  stay  around  and  become 
somebody's  dinner." 

It's  a  sobering  thought,  watching  the 
young  male  red-cockaded  as  he  teeters 
on  the  edge  of  his  cavity  hole.  It's  a 
30-foot  drop,  but  taking  wing  may  be 
the  least  of  his  perils.  One  can  only 
hope  he  has  somewhere  to  go. — N.H. 
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the  woodpecker  population  led  Ter- 
williger  to  suggest  the  development  of 
an  economically  feasible  forestry  man- 
agement plan,  by  working  with  forest 
economists  to  minimize  loss  to  those 
landowners  willing  to  sacrifice  good 
profit  in  order  to  maintain  a  wildlife 
stronghold  for  the  woodpecker  on 
their  property. 

Most  believe  some  compensation  is 
due  a  landowner  who  manages  for  the 
red-cockaded,  but  how  much,  where 
the  money  will  come  from,  and  how 
much  good  it  will  do  is  matter  of  some 
speculation.  U.S.  Forest  Service  wild- 
life biologist  Bob  Glasgow  has  great 
hopes  for  the  state  lottery  as  a  source  of 
funds  for  protecting  endangered  wild- 
life habitat.  "Bingo  for  Bambi"  he  calls 


it.  He  also  thinks  lumber  companies 
shouldn't  underestimate  the  value  of 
public  goodwill  they  generate  by  volun- 
tarily protecting  endangered  species.  "I 
tell  them  to  do  it  voluntarily  now,  oth- 
erwise they'll  have  fifty-seven  million 
regulations  down  the  road  telling  them 
how  they've  got  to  do  it." 

Beck  also  points  out  that  managing 
for  the  bird  does  not  preclude  timber 
cutting.  It's  just  that  the  cutting  must 
be  done  selectively.  "We  need  the 
lumber  people  to  help  us  manage  the 
land,"  she  says. 

Dave  Torrence,  forester  for  Gray 
Lumber  Company,  sees  the  situation 
differently.  "You've  got  to  have  trees 
weakened  with  red  heart,  and  those  are 
not  good  candidates  to  leave  standing." 


Torrence  has  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  woodpeckers,  but  he's  skeptical 
about  trying  to  protect  them  in  Virginia. 

"The  problem  is,  this  is  the  nor- 
thernmost part  of  their  range.  There 
are  lots  of  them  further  south,"  says 
Torrence. "If  these  were  the  last  birds 
on  earth,  we  would  have  to  make  pro- 
visions for  them.  But  they're  not  the 
last  ones  on  Earth.  It  would  take  such  a 
large  investment  to  protect  them.  If 
you  plan  to  buy  the  land,  that's  one 
thing,  but  eliminating  all  the  taxes  on 
that  land  is  not  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  [in  production].  If  we  knew 
saving  a  few  thousand  acres  would  pre- 
serve them,  that's  one  thing,  but  that's 
a  long  way  from  being  assured." 

Torrence  is  right  that  there  are  more 
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Above:  Professor  Ruth  Beck  and  William  and 
Mary  graduate  Ian  Barton,  scan  some  of  the  last 
remaining  red-cockaded  woodpecker  habitat  in  the 
state  for  sign  of  the  birds.  Right:  Once  locating  an 
active  nest,  Barton  climbs  the  tree  to  count  the 
number  of  chicks,  while  Beck  measures  the  distance 
from  nest  to  the  ground,  in  an  e//ort  to  gather  more 
information  on  the  bird's  nesting  needs;  photos  Iry 
Lynda  Richardson. 


red-cockaded  woodpeckers  farther 
south.  One  of  the  unusual  things  about 
the  red-cockaded,  in  fact,  is  that  al- 
though it  is  endangered  throughout  its 
range,  its  range  is  broad — from  Vir- 
ginia south  to  Florida  and  west  to 
Texas.  Biologists  estimate  that  there 
are  about  3,000  red-cockaded  clans  on 
federal  lands. 

But,  if  Maryland  was  the  northern- 
most part  of  the  red-cockaded's  range 
in  the  1960's  and  Virginia  is  the  nor- 
thernmost part  now,  one  wonders  how 
long  it  will  be  before  North  Carolina 
holds  that  title.  "Where  do  we  stop?" 
asks  Beck. 

Small  fringe  populations  like  those 
in  Virginia  have  both  special  value  and 
special  problems.  The  problem  with 
small  populations  like  ours  is  that 
inbreeding  tends  to  weaken  the  popu- 
lation, making  its  long-term  prospects 
look  dim.  There  have,  however,  been 
some  recent  successes  with  adding  out- 
side birds  to  existing  populations,  and 
chicks  have  been  successfully  switched 
from  a  nest  in  one  clan  to  another. 

The  value  of  fringe  populations  lies 
in  the  genetic  variations  they  contain, 
and  the  birds  at  the  extremes  of  their 
range  may  be  the  very  ones  we  should 
be  trying  hardest  to  protect. 

Ruth  Beck  is  an  optimist  and  un- 
equivocal in  her  support  of  protecting 
the  birds  in  Virginia.  "They  are  part  of 
our  commonwealth,"  she  says  matter- 
of-factly.  "As  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  pass  on  to  my  son 
the  treasures  we  currently  have  in  the 
state.  Whether  it's  an  eagle  or  special 
fish,  I  want  to  say  'this  is  a  part  of  our 
commonwealth,  just  like  Jamestown 
over  there.'  The  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker is  a  part  of  our  natural  history." 

It  all  seems  so  clear  crossing  the 
James  on  the  ferry  with  Ruth  Beck.  On 
one  side  of  the  river  is  Jamestown  with 
its  recreated  history  and  on  the  other  is 
a  jaunty  little  woodpecker,  a  living 
piece  of  history,  no  re-creation. 

"Looking  for  a  solution  is  a  chal- 
lenge," says  Beck  with  optimism  as 
appealing  as  the  bird  she's  trying  to 
protect.  "I  can't  believe  our  require- 
ments are  so  important  we  can't  con- 
sider the  needs  of  another  organism. 
There's  got  to  be  a  compromise.  We 
should  both  be  able  to  live  here."  □ 
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Fishing  A  Classic  Stream 

-  The  Shemndoah 


Generations  of  anglers  have  come  to  love 

the  Shenandoah  for  its'  quiet  waters  and 

memorable  fishing. 

i 
story  &  photos  by  Bob  Goocb 


\     \) 
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It  gurgles  and  sings  as  it  flows  north 
through  the  valley.  And  murmurs 
and  whispers.  It  rarely  races  or 
roars.  A  rowdy  river?  Hardly.  Except  at 
flood  stage. 

"It's  not  a  white-water  river,"  ob- 
served John  Gibson  who  operates  a 
canoe  livery  and  shuttle  service  at 
Bentonville. 

That,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  Shenan- 
doah River,  its  character,  its  nature.  Or 
its  personality,  if  you  prefer.  Forget  the 
history  for  a  moment,  and  instead 
think  smallmouth  bass,  and  the  Shen- 
andoah could  be  the  state's  most  fam- 
ous river.  Let  yourself  drift  back  over 
the  years,  and  the  river  will  suddenly 
come  into  focus  as  one  of  the  best 
known  smallmouth  streams  in  the 
East.  Snatch  from  the  pages  of  history  a 
casual  fishing  conversation  in  some 
major  Eastern  city.  The  Old  Dominion 
inevitably  came  up  as  some  city-bound 
soul  spoke  wistfully  of  the  Shenan- 
doah and  its  smallmouth  fishing. 

The  fact  that  some  of  its  luster  has 
dimmed  with  the  years  is  no  fault  of 
the  river.  The  bass  fishing  is  still  good, 
but  the  river  has  paid  dearly  for  the 
booming  agricultural  and  industrial 
economy  of  the  rich  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, the  famous  Valley  of  Virginia. 

There  was  the  unhappy  discovery  of 
mercury  in  the  South  Fork  of  the  She- 
nandoah, the  source  being  a  plant  in 
Waynesboro  on  the  South  River,  a 
major  tributary.  An  early  ban  on  eating 
fish  from  the  river  has  since  been 
reduced  to  a  warning.  Agricultural 
runoff,  particularly  from  poultry  farms, 
continues  to  dump  phosphates  into 
the  river,  and  there  has  been  the  usual 
municipal  pollution  from  the  river 
towns.  Industrial  pollution  at  Front 
Royal  once  all  but  killed  the  fish  popu- 
lations in  the  main  stem,  but  this  has 
been  attended  to  and  the  fish  are  back. 

So,  tighter  environmental  controls 
are  working  for  the  river,  and  the 
future  looks  brighter  for  the  anglers 
and  canoeists  who  love  its  gentle  waters. 
The  improvement  in  water  quality  has 
been  coupled  with  an  aggressive  river 
access  program  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. Getting  on  and  off  the  river  is  no 
longer  a  problem.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  has  also  pitched  in,  building 
access  points  where  the  river  skirts  or 
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flows  through  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest. 

Casual  talk  about  the  Shenandoah 
tends  to  get  a  little  loose  at  times.  Mis- 
leading. Refined,  the  system  includes 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
the  main  stem,  or  the  Shenandoah 
River.  Actually,  the  two  forks  proba- 
bly get  most  of  the  fishing  pressure,  but 
the  fishing  is  good  on  the  main  stem 
also. 

Picturesque  Massanutten  Mountain 
divides  the  North  and  South  Forks. 
The  North  Fork  forms  in  Rockingham 
County  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Shenandoah  Mountains,  flows  north 
through  Shenandoah  County,  and  mer- 
ges with  its  sister  stream  in  Warren 
County  just  north  of  Front  Royal.  The 
South  Fork  gathers  its  waters  north  of 
Waynesboro  where  the  Middle,  North, 
and  South  Rivers  join  near  the 
Augusta-Rockingham  counties  border. 
It  heads  north  through  Rockingham 
and  Page  counties  and  into  Warren 
where  it  joins  with  the  North  Fork  to 
form  the  main  stem  of  the  Shenandoah 
River.  The  enlarged  river  continues 
north  through  Warren  and  Clarke 
counties  to  enter  West  Virginia  and 
eventually  join  the  Potomac  River  near 
Harpers  Ferry. 

Good  access  and  reasonably  gentle 
waters  make  the  Virginia  section  of  the 
Shenandoah  safe  and  easy  to  fish. 
Compton  Rapids  on  the  South  Fork  is 
its  most  dangerous  water.  Classified  as 
a  strong  Class  II,  it  tops  anything  on  the 
North  Fork  or  the  Virginia  section  of 
the  main  stem.  Though  not  a  challenge 
to  experienced  canoeists,  the  water 
pitches  to  depths  of  20  feet  or  more  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  a  boat  or 
canoe  caught  sideways  in  the  current 
could  dump  anglers  and  their  tackle 
into  deep  water.  With  the  craft  aligned 
with  the  current,  however,  it  is  not  a 
dangerous  stretch  of  water. 

A  number  of  low-water  bridges  pre- 
sent a  greater  risk,  particularly  when 
the  river  is  full  and  the  currents  are 
strong.  A  boat  or  canoe  pinned  against 
one  of  these  bridges  could  be  swamped 
and  sucked  beneath  it.  The  best  advice 
is  to  get  out  of  the  current  well  upriver 
from  the  bridges,  seek  calmer  water 
near  the  shore,  and  portage  over  them. 
Another  risk  is  getting  caught  in  the 


The  Shenandoah  River  can  be  fished  by  boat  or  from  the  shore,  and  is  likely  to  give  you  a  tranquil  day  of 
easy  fishing. 


hydraulic  currents  below  the  high 
dams. 

Just  about  all  rapids,  however,  pre- 
sent some  risk  if  a  craft  is  caught 
sideways  in  the  current.  And  always 
wear  life  jackets  when  running  the 
rapids,  regardless  of  their  intensity. 

It  was  the  fly  rod  that  gave  the 
Shenandoah  its  early  prominence  as  a 
smallmouth  bass  stream.  This  was 
before  the  days  of  spinning  tackle,  and 
fly  fishermen  found  the  cool,  clean 
waters  of  the  North  and  South  Forks 
just  about  ideal  for  their  wandlike 
rods.  Fly  fishing  the  Shenandoah  is  still 
popular.  Many  anglers  wade  and  toss 
flies  and  streamers  to  the  hungry  bass. 
Well-known   outdoor   writer   Gerald 


Almy,  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Fork,  likes  hellgrammite  and 
stone  fly  nymphs  and  streamers  such 
as  the  black  maribou,  muddler  min- 
now, and  the  zonker. 

Today,  however,  spinning  anglers 
probably  take  more  Shenandoah  River 
bronzebacks  then  do  the  fly  fishermen. 
Good  spinning  lures  include  the  Cisco 
Kid,  Creek  Chub  Darter,  Humpback 
Rebel,  and  the  tiny  Torpedo.  Small- 
mouth  bass  like  a  lure  smaller  than  the 
typical  largemouth  lure.  Make  a  mental 
note  of  that. 

The  river  system  also  has  its  share  of 
anglers  who  like  to  fish  with  natural 
baits,  particularly  with  hellgrammites 
and  mad  toms.  Mad  toms  can  be  hard 
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to  collect,  but  just  about  any  minnow 
will  take  bass. 

That  the  smallmouth  bass  is  the  star 
of  the  Shenandoah  River  is  beyond 
debate.  Always  has  been.  It  is  the  fish 
that  brought  early  fame  to  the  river, 
and  the  fish  that  continues  to  lure 
anglers  to  its  fertile  waters.  There  is 
good  bass  fishing  throughout  the  river 
system,  though  some  anglers  feel  it 
tapers  off  as  you  move  downstream  on 
the  main  stem. 

Except  for  the  smallmouth,  however, 
the  population  mix  tends  to  differ 
between  the  North  Fork  and  the  rest  of 
the  system.  "The  waters  of  the  South 
Fork  are  warmer  than  those  of  the 
North  Fork,"  said  Game  Department 


fishery  biologist  John  Kauffman,  "and 
the  fish  populations  reflect  this." 
While  the  rock  bass  is  the  dominant 
sunfish  in  the  North  Fork,  its  numbers 
are  limited  in  the  rest  of  the  system. 
The  fallfish  or  chub  is  another  abun- 
dant North  Fork  fish,  and  there  is  good 
fishing  for  channel  catfish.  Redbreast 
sunfish  are  more  limited  and  popular 
species  such  as  the  bluegill  and  crappie 
are  all  but  rare. 

In  the  South  Fork  there  are  large- 
mouth  bass  and  good  populations  of 
crappie.  Both  fish  are  found  in  the 
quiet,  deeper  holes,  and  largemouth 
anglers  like  to  tempt  fish  in  these  holes 
with  the  Texas-rigged  worm.  There  are 
also  good  populations  of  bluegills  and 


shellcrackers.    And    catfish.    Channel 
cats. 

Both  forks  of  the  river  have  been 
stocked  with  muskies,  and  more  than 
one  angler  has  been  startled  out  of  his 
boots  by  the  savage  strike  of  one  of 
these  tigers  of  the  river.  Occasionally, 
an  angler  lands  one  and  gets  his  name 
in  the  local  newspapers.  The  South 
Fork  near  the  Karo  Landing  has  pro- 
duced some  fair  muskie  fishing  over 
the  years. 

The  modern  management  plan  of 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  includes  a  slot  limit  on  Shen- 
andoah River  bass.  All  bass  between 
11  and  14  inches  inclusive  must  be 
returned  to  the  river,  but  the  angler  can 
creel  a  daily  limit  of  five  bass  provided 
they  are  sizes  outside  of  the  slot.  This  is 
a  management  plan  that  protects  the 
most  active  spawners,  reduces  an  over- 
abundance of  small  bass,  and  allows 
the  angler  to  creel  trophy  fish. 

There  are  no  closed  seasons  on  the 
Shenandoah  River  system,  but  fishing 
begins  to  pick  up  in  late  April  or  early 
May  to  hold  well  into  the  fall.  The 
weather  often  dictates  the  success  of 
the  spring  fishing.  Floods  and  heavy 
rains  can  make  the  river  unfishable. 
The  summer  and  fall  weather  is  more 
stable  and  the  water  is  more  likely  to  be 
clear.  Surface  fishing,  the  choice  of 
many  bass  fishermen,  is  usually  good 
from  August  until  cool  weather. 

Despite  the  excellent  boat  and  canoe 
access  Shenandoah  River  anglers  now 
enjoy,  wading  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely popular.  Extensive  stretches  of 
shallow  water  favor  wading,  but  caution 
is  recommended.  Watch  for  drop-offs 
that  could  have  you  floundering  in 
deep  water. 

The  citation  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has 
spotlighted  the  James  and  New  Rivers 
in  recent  years.  They  currently  produce 
bigger  bass  than  does  the  Shenandoah, 
but  this  once-most-famous  of 
Virginia's  bass  rivers  is  still  the  senti- 
mental favorite  of  many  anglers.  To- 
day, it  just  has  to  share  its  glory  with 
other  crack  Old  Dominion  bronzeback 
streams.  □ 

Bob  Gooch  lives  and  works  in  Troy,  Virginia. 
Bob  is  a  regular  contributor  to  major  outdoor 
publications. 
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The  Shenandoah  River,  like  the  New  River,  flows  north.  It  enters  the 
Potomac  River  at  Harpers  Ferry  in  West  Virginia.  The  river  system  consists  of 
the  North  Fork,  the  South  Fork,  and  the  main  stem.  Listed  here  are  float  trips 
with  access  points  highlighted  on  the  accompanying  map.  Caution:  Study  a 
topographical  map  when  planning  a  trip  and  note  the  high  dams,  low-water 
bridges,  ledges,  and  rapids.  Remember:  Personal  flotation  devices  are 
required  for  each  person  in  any  boat,  including  canoes  and  kayaks.  A  state 
fishing  license  is  also  required  to  fish  the  river. 


North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah 

Meems  Bottom  to  Chapman: 

Paddle  time:  8-12  hours.  Distance:  19 
miles.  Low-water  bridges  and  high 
dam  that  require  portage.  Takeout  on 
west  bank. 

Chapman  to  Riverton: 

Paddle  time:  2-3  days.  Distance:  75 
miles.  Low-water  dams  and  high  dams 
require  portage.  Takeout  on  west  bank. 
"Seven  bends  of  the  Shenandoah" 
where  the  river  winds  back  on  itself. 
Dangerous  hydraulic  currents  below 
high  dams.  Not  a  feasible  float  trip. 

Riverton  to  Morgan's  Ford  (on 
main  stem): 

Paddle  time:  4-6  hours.  Distance:  7 
miles.  Long  portage  on  right  at  high 
dam  below  Front  Royal.  Takeout  on 
east  bank. 

South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah 

Elkton  to  Shenandoah: 

Paddle  time:  3-5  hours.  Distance:  7 
miles.  Access  to  Elkton  Landing  is  off 
old  Route  33  through  town  property. 
Gate  key  must  be  requested  at  town 
police  station.  Access  for  hand-launch 
boats  only  down  unimproved  trail. 
Ledges  and  10-foot  dam  at  Shenan- 
doah with  two-mile  backwater.  Por- 
tage on  right  to  takeout  at  parking  area 
below  dam  on  right. 

Shenandoah  to  Grove  Hill: 

Paddle  time:  3-5  hours.  Distance:  8 
miles.  Class  I  and  II  ledges  and  rapids. 
Portage  right  at  high  dam  at  Shenan- 
doah. Class  II  rapids  just  before  takeout 
on  east  bank. 

Grove  Hill  to  Newport: 

Paddle  time:  2-3  hours.  Distance:  5 
miles.  High  dam  just  before  Newport. 
Portage  right.  Takeout  on  west  bank. 


Newport  to  Alma: 

Paddle  time:  1  hour.  Distance:  3  miles. 
Class  I  and  II  rapids.  Take  out  on  east 
bank. 

Alma  to  White  House: 

Paddle  time:  3  hours.  Distance:  6 
miles.  Deep,  swift  runs.  Class  I  rapids 
and  good  ledge  where  river  splits  at 
mouth  of  Big  Run.  Takeout  on  east 
bank  beneath  Route  211  bridge. 

White  House  to  Massanutten: 

Paddle  time:  2  hours.  Distance:  3Vi 
miles.  Class  I  rapids  at  ruins  of  dam 
and  mill.  Courtesy  pier  and  concrete 
ramp  at  west  bank  takeout. 

Massanutten  to  Inskeep: 

Paddle  time:  4  hours.  Distance:  3Vi 
miles.  Portage  left  around  high  dam  at 
Luray.  Washed  out  low-water  bridge 
at  Inskeep  dangerous.  Class  1  rapids. 
Takeout  on  west  bank. 

Inskeep  to  Fosters: 

Paddle  time:  4  hours.  Distance:  10 
miles.  Class  I  rapids  and  ledges,  and 
small  islands.  Last  Wi  miles  wide  and 
shallow.  Takeout  on  west  bank. 

Fosters  to  Bentonville: 

Paddle  time:  6-8  hours.  Distance:  17 
miles.  Class  II  Compton  Rapids  strong- 
est in  Virginia  section  of  river  system. 
Deep  water  at  foot  of  rapids.  Other 
Class  I  and  II  rapids  and  ledges  include 
Goods  Falls.  Ramp  at  Hazard  Mill  in 
George  Washington  National  Forest 
destroyed  by  flood,  but  Forest  Service 
maintains  canoe  camp  there.  Access 
from  the  river  only.  Takeout  at  Ben- 
tonville on  west  bank. 

Bentonville  to  Karo: 

Paddle  time:  4-5  hours.  Distance:  9 
miles.  Numerous  class  I  rapids.  Last  4 
miles  wide,  shallow  and  the  current  is 
slow.  Takeout  at  the  Gooney  Run 
Bridge  on  east  bank. 

Karo  to  Simpson's: 

Paddle  time:  30  minutes.  Distance:  Vi 
mile.  Little  more  than  crossing  river 
from  east  to  west.  Class  II  rapids  below 
Karo  Landing.  Takeout  on  west  bank. 


Simpson's  to  Front  Royal: 

Paddle  time:  3-4  hours.  Distance:  6 
miles.  Class  I  rapids  just  before  Route 
619  bridge.  Other  small  riffles  and 
ledges.  Takeout  on  east  bank. 

Front  Royal  to  Morgan's  Ford  (on 
main  stem): 

Paddle  time:  4  hours.  Distance:  9 
miles.  High  dam  north  of  junction  of 
North  and  South  Forks.  Portage  to 
right.  Takeout  option  is  upstream  on 
the  North  Fork  at  Riverton.  Takeout 
at  Riverton  on  west  bank  and  at  Mor- 
gan's Ford  on  east  bank. 

Main  Stem  of  the  Shenandoah 

Morgan's  Ford  to  Berry's  Ferry: 

Paddle  time:  5-6  hours.  Distance:  10 
miles.  Class  I  rapids  and  ledges.  Two- 
foot  ledge  just  below  Marsh  Run.  Sev- 
eral large  islands.  Takeout  on  west 
bank. 

Berry's  Ferry  to  Locke's: 

Paddle  time:  5-6  hours.  Distance:  10 
miles.  Burwell  Island,  largest  in  river. 
Class  I  rapids  and  ledges.  Takeout  on 
west  bank. 

Locke's  to  Castleman's  Ferry: 

Paddle  time:  2-3  hours.  Distance  5 
miles.  Class  I  rapids.  Takeout  on  east 
bank.  Northernmost  landing  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Notes:  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  main- 
tains canoe  landings  at  High  Cliff  and 
access  and  ramps  at  Bealers  Ferry, 
Goods,  Seakford,  and  Old  Number  10 
(five  miles  downstream  from  Fosters 
Landing). 

The  West  Virginia  section  of  the 
main  stem  with  Bull  Falls  and  the  Stair- 
case and  other  Class  III  water  is  the 
most  difficult  in  the  river  system. 
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Virginia's  Nongame  Program  has 
come  a  long  way  since  it  got  its  first 
paycheck  in  July  of  1982.  Voluntary 
contributions  which  fuel  the  program 
continue  to  show  a  strong  upward 
trend.  This  is  truly  a  sign  that  Virgini- 
ans care  about  the  wildlife  resource 
and  about  the  job  that  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  is  performing. 

As  the  face  of  Virginia  changes, 
incredible  demands  are  placed  on  her 
natural  resources.  As  development  and 
urbanization  proceeds  at  an  alarming 
rate,  as  our  farming  and  forestry  prac- 
tices are  further  refined,  Virginia  is 
witnessing  drastic  land  use  changes. 

Resource  agencies  and  citizen  groups 
alike  are  realizing  now  more  than  ever 
that  conservation  must  become  a  part 
of  each  and  every  Virginian's  life,  if  we 
expect  to  maintain  our  natural  resour- 
ces. On  the  national  scale,  Virginia  is 
considered  to  be  environmentally  con- 
servative, with  relatively  few  substan- 
tial pieces  of  protective  legislation.  In 
view  of  the  land  use  trends  and  acceler- 
ated demands  on  our  resources  today, 
this  makes  the  role  of  resource  agencies 
critical. 

With  these  issues  in  mind,  the  Non- 
game  Program  put  together  an  agenda 
for  its  fourth  year  that  aspired  to 
address  Virginia's  current  environment- 
al status.  Designed  by  Game  Depart- 
ment staff  and  supported  by  the  results 
of  the  Nongame  Attitude  Survey  (con- 
ducted during  our  first  year,  revealing 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  Virginia's 
citizens)  essential  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram were  planned.  Research,  manage- 
ment, enforcement,  and  education  are 
all  considered  critical  links  in  the  com- 
pletion of  each  project  undertaken. 

In  response  to  staff  design,  citizen 
and  resource  needs,  and  existing  legis- 
lation, those  species  and  communities 
most  in  need  of  our  immediate  atten- 
tion were  given  top  priority.  As  a 
result,  a  recovery  plan  has  been  or  is 
being  developed  for  each  of  our  feder- 
ally threatened  and  endangered  species. 

A  recovery  plan  is  developed  by 
experts  most  familiar  with  that  species 
and  the  plan  considers  every  aspect  of 
the  species  ecology.  Tasks  aiding  re- 
covery are  identified. 


Management  and  protection  mea- 
sures are  then  designed  from  results  of 
this  research  for  each  individual  case  as 
dictated  by  that  species  or  site  condi- 
tion. Once  the  locations  and  status  of 
these  species  are  determined,  habitat 
management  measures,  such  as  re- 
stricted access,  acquistion,  leases,  ease- 
ments, and  physical  manipulation  may 
be  used  to  provide  protection.  In  the 
case  of  others,  such  as  the  peregrine 
falcon  and  Delmarva  fox  squirrel,  popu- 
lation management  in  the  form  of  rein- 
troduction  might  be  employed.  The 
following  species  and  project  accounts 
describe  in  detail  how  critical  research 
information  collected  is  used  to  direct 
management  and  protection  for  these 
species. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  easy  stop- 
ping point  until  the  species  has  become 
secure.  That  is  why  the  status  of  these 
species  must  be  continually  monitored 
through  research  and  survey  work  in 
order  to  protect  each  site  and  to  mea- 
sure population  trends. 

For  those  species  which  are  not 
endangered  or  threatened,  major  inven- 
tory and  survey  work  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  last  year.  The  status  of 
previously  unsurveyed  groups  of  ver- 
tebrates and  invertebrates  is  now  being 
determined  so  that  we  might  prevent 
future  declines  in  populations  and 
identify  critical  links  and  habitats  for 
those  animals.  All  these  survey  data  are 
being  fed  into  the  Department's  faunal 
database  so  that  populations  can  be 
monitored  and  community  status  as- 
sessed. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  agency  resources  and  accom- 
plish the  most  efficient  wildlife  conser- 
vation, a  system  to  help  prioritize  these 
2,000  plus  animals  is  being  developed. 
Experts  will  score  species  according  to 
the  systems  criteria,  taking  into  account 
the  organism's  habitat,  biology,  ecol- 
ogy, and  threats.  This  will  produce  an 
objective  "rank"  of  species  in  need  of 
conservation.  At  this  time,  certain  spe- 
cies or  groups  of  species  will  stand  out 
and  groupings  will  allow  us  to  identify 
target  communities  and  taxa.  Results 
from  this  system  will  help  direct  the 
need  for  regulation  and  legislation 
changes. 
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The  information  collected  from  our 
ongoing  inventory  work,  as  managed 
by  BOVA,  is  used  to  perform  our 
environmental  reveiw  process.  Well 
over  one  thousand  requests  are  re- 
viewed by  VDGIF  staff  and  run 
through  the  faunal  database  each  year. 
Recommendations  are  made  to  many 
local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  as  to 
the  environmental  soundness  and  im- 
pacts of  proposed  projects  on  the  wild- 
life resource.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
cases,  even  though  recommendations 
are  made,  no  mechanism  exists  to  see 
that  they  are  seriously  considered  by 
private  interests. 

Working  closely  with  other  state, 
local  and  federal  agencies  on  various 
highway,  mining,  water  control,  and 
development  projects,  a  responsible 
policy  for  handling  sensitive  data  has 
been  developed  and  coordinated  by 
VDGIF. 

No  project  is  complete  without  shar- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  wildlife  re- 
source we  are  studying  with  the  people 
who  hold  the  future  of  this  resource  in 
their  hands.  Our  information  and  edu- 
cation efforts  take  many  forms  and 
focus  on  both  children  and  adults.  We 
share  each  of  these  accomplishments 
with  the  public  in  order  to  foster  a 
greater  appreciation  and  awareness  of 
the  resource. 

We  present  to  you  our  hard-earned 
accomplishments  so  that  you  might 
share  with  us  the  pride  in  knowing 
Virginia's  nongame  wildlife  is  impor- 
tant to  us  all. 

Keep  in  mind  that  all  this  work  has 
been  accomplished  with  the  addition 
of  only  two  full-time  nongame  posi- 
tions. In  addition,  regular  Game  Depart- 
ment personnel  and  contracted  profes- 
sionals have  made  the  program  a  success. 


Threatened  and 
Endangered 


Species 


Bald  Eagle  Investigations 

Bald  eagles  once  again  had  a  success- 
ful year,  although  actual  productivity 


was  slightly  down  from  1985.  There 
were  66  active  nests  monitored  this 
year  including  two  additional  occupied 
territories  from  last  year.  Eighty-four 
young  were  hatched,  with  83  birds 
reaching  fledging  age.  Mid-winter  flight 
surveys  documented  287  eagles  (152 
adults/ 135  immatures).  Two  eight- 
week-old  eaglets  of  this  year's  offspring 
were  subsequently  transferred  to  North 
Carolina  for  use  in  their  hack  program. 

The  Rappahannock  and  James  Riv- 
ers are  emerging  as  areas  of  significant 
importance  for  wintering  and  summer- 
ing eagles.  Caledon  Natural  Area  on 
the  Rappahannock  was  formally 
opened  in  May,  initiating  intensified 
censusing  efforts  to  monitor  the  impact 
of  park  use  on  eagles.  In  addition,  the 
eagle  population  reached  peak  num- 
bers this  summer  on  the  James  River, 
with  a  shoreline  census  count  of  72 
birds  in  mid-July,  and  an  overall  popu- 
lation estimate  of  100  to  125  eagles  in 
the  adjoining  roost  area.  Attempts  are 
now  being  made  to  protect  this  area 
through  negotiations  with  federal,  state 
and  private  interests. 

Banding  and  color-marking  activi- 
ties were  continued  this  year  in  collab- 
oration with  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  Raptor  Information  Cen- 
ter. Sixty-five  of  83  young  reaching 
fledging  age  were  banded  and  color- 
marked,  completing  10  seasons  of 
eagle  banding  with  a  total  of  376 
eaglets  being  banded.  The  Institute  for 
Wildlife  Research  recommends  that  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  10-year  pro- 
ject data  be  completed  before  banding 
nestlings  is  continued  and  banding  will 
be  discontinued  until  results  are 
analyzed. 

Delmarva  Fox  Squirrel  Studies 

The  annual  winter  nest  box  check 
conducted  at  Chincoteague  revealed  a 
nine  percent  increase  in  box  use  over 
last  year.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  111 
nest  boxes  were  being  used,  facilitating 
the  capture  of  23  individuals.  How- 
ever, trapping  was  again  conducted  at 
the  Brownsville  release  site  with  no 
success.  Poor  trappings  results  are  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  an  excellent  mast 
crop,  as  well  as  dispersal  of  squirrels 
from  the  area,  and  possibly  predation. 
Increased  observations  of  fox  squirrels 
on  the  periphery  of  this  area  might 


suggest  dispersal  as  the  primary  factor 
resulting  in  the  absence  of  Delmarvas 
around  the  release  site.  If  true,  the 
resulting  small  number  of  individuals 
might  preclude  the  establishment  of  a 
viable  breeding  population.  A  new 
direction  in  this  study  has  begun  to 
address  the  habitat  suitability  of  East- 
ern Shore  sites  for  possible  future 
release. 
Bat  Investigations 

Research  staff  checked  27  caves  for 
endangered  species  of  bats  this  year. 
An  ultrasonic  bat  detector  was  used  to 
help  determine  bat  activity  at  the  caves 
and  to  locate  feeding  areas  of  big-eared 
bats.  In  accordance  with  previous  cen- 
suses, the  population  of  big-eared  bats 
in  Tazewell  County  has  been  stable  at 
about  350-400  individuals  in  early 
June.  Four  caves  were  found  to  contain 
small  numbers  of  endangered  bats, 
with  one  potentially  significant  find  of 
two  small  clusters  of  Indiana  bats  total- 
ling 80-100  individuals.  Two  of  the 
caves,  both  in  Scott  County,  contained 
large  numbers  of  gray  bats,  totalling 
almost  1600.  In  addition,  three  of  the 
caves  are  significant  hibernacula  for  lit- 
tle brown  bats.  These  caves  in  Bland 
and  Bath  counties  support  approxi- 
mately 3300  little  brown  bats.  Recom- 
mendations for  future  study  include 
the  monitoring  of  all  known  colonies, 
compiling  more  information  on  life 
history  characteristics,  and  reaching 
agreements  between  cavers  and  re- 
searchers concerning  cave  use. 

Peregrine  Falcon  Investigations 

Despite  the  destruction  of  three 
peregrine  hack  towers  during  the  hur- 
ricane last  October,  two  were  recon- 
structed during  the  winter  and  subse- 
quently used  by  peregrines  this  spring. 
Virginia  hosted  four  pairs  of  nesting 
peregrines  this  year,  three  of  which 
were  successful  with  a  total  production 
of  seven  young. 

Peregrine  trapping  was  again  con- 
ducted at  Wise  Point  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  Fisherman's  Island.  Eleven 
peregrines  were  captured  at  these  sites, 
and  together  with  observations  from 
Kiptopeake  Beach,  182  peregrines  were 
observed  during  fall  migration. 

All  Eastern  Shore  towers  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  pair  or  a  single  bird,  prec- 
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Snapping  turtle  at  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  its  way  back  to  the  safety  of  water  after  laying 
eggs;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 


luding  any  future  shore  releases.  In- 
stead, hacking  efforts  were  shifted  to 
the  mountains. 

Virginia  Fringed  Mountain 
Snail 

This  project  was  conducted  to  sur- 
vey the  known  habitat  of  the  Virginia 
Fringed  Mountain  Snail  and  to  estab- 
lish its  abundance.  Although  the  taxo- 
nomic  position  of  the  Virginia  Fringed 
Mountain  Snail  has  been  determined, 
its  life  history  and  ecological  require- 
ments are  still  poorly  known. 

Three  different  techniques  were  used 
to  sample  for  snails.  Since  the  Polygyris- 
cus  found  was  about  4  mm,  spotting 
the  snail  in  the  field  while  digging  was 
difficult.  The  technique  which  worked 
the  best  was  to  use  a  small  hand  or 
garden  shovel  to  scoop  up  soil  and 
rock  fragments  sifted  through  sieves. 
During  this  intensive  study,  the  periph- 
ery of  the  original  habitat  was  carefully 
searched  to  determine  if  living  or  recent- 
ly dead  snails  were  present. 

From  these  results,  several  generali- 
zations can  be  made:  Polygyriscus  virgi- 
nianus  is  indeed  a  very  rare  snail.  It  has 
been  documented  as  a  living  species  in 
1948,  1971,  1981,  and  1986.  Of  the 
146  known  specimens  collected  since 
1937,  only  27  have  been  living.  Two 
were  seen  living  in  1948,  21  were  seen 
living  in  1 97 1 ,  3  in  1 98 1  and,  after  an 


intensive  year-long  search,  one  was 
seen  alive  in  1986.  It  thus  seems  that 
the  population  of  living  snails  must  be 
extremely  low  and  indeed  deserving  of 
endangered  status. 
Endangered  Marine  Turtles 

The  sea  turtle  research  program  at 
the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
(VIMS)  in  1986  contributed  to  our 
understanding  of  the  ecology  and  con- 
servation of  these  endangered  and 
threatened  animals. 

VIMS  has  used  aerial  surveys  to 
provide  estimates  of  abundance  of  sea 
turtles  in  Chesapeake  Bay  for  many 
years.  These  surveys  are  necessary  to 
follow  trends  in  population  size  and  to 
indicate  whether  the  numbers  of  tur- 
tles are  decreasing  or  increasing.  In 
1986,  VIMS  personnel  flew  six  flights 
in  upper  Chesapeake  Bay  and  1 2  flights 
in  lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  Population 
estimates  were  955  for  the  upper  area 
and  7,158  for  the  lower  area.  These 
numbers  indicate  that  sea  turtle 
numbers  have  varied  little  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  over  the  last  five  years.  In 
addition  to  aerial  surveys  in  the  Bay, 
turtles  in  the  nearshore  coastal  zone  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Cape  Hat- 
teras  and  Cape  Henry  were  censused. 

In  summer  1986,  cooperating 
poundnet  fisherman  supplied  live  sea 
turtles  again  (34  loggerheads,  3  ridleys 
and  1  green  turtle).  All  of  these  turtles 


were  measured,  weighed,  injected  with 
oxytetracycline  for  continuing  studies 
of  age  and  growth,  and  sampled  for  a 
series  of  blood  parameters  to  assess 
their  relative  health  status.  Blood  sam- 
ples were  also  used  for  testosterone 
assay  to  determine  sex,  which  cannot 
be  determined  externally  until  the  sea 
turtles  are  mature. 

Two  loggerhead  egg  clutches  were 
removed  from  beaches  south  of  Sand 
bridge  and  placed  in  wire  cages  within 
the  protected  boundaries  of  the  Back 
Bay  Wildlife  Refuge  during  the  summer 
of  1986. 

All  conservation  efforts  here  in  Vir- 
ginia may  be  frustrated  because  of  high 
mortality  caused  by  shrimp  trawling 
during  the  fall  and  winter  along  the 
coast  to  the  south.  Local  studies  of 
turtle  movements  and  diving  behavior 
are  important  because  they  can  help 
define  basic  ecological  parameters  like 
home  range,  rate  of  swimming  (migra- 
tion) and  relative  time  spent  at  and 
below  the  surface.  During  April,  1986, 
three  loggerhead  turtles  were  trawled 
off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  fitted 
with  radio  transmitters,  released,  and 
monitored  intermittently. 

VIMS  continued  the  long-distance 
tracking  studies  using  radiotags  moni- 
tored by  satellite.  A  Chesapeake  Bay 
loggerhead  released  off  Oregon  Inlet 
on  2 1  November  1985  was  tracked  for 
55  days.  Satellite  data  showed  that  our 
tagged  turtle  first  migrated  southwest 
along  the  coast  close  inshore  to  Look- 
out Shoals  where,  on  about  15 
December,  it  entered  the  western  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  carried  the 
turtle  northeast  at  a  rapid  rate  until 
January  2,  1986.  At  that  time,  the  tur- 
tle became  trapped  in  a  Gulf  Stream 
eddy  and  began  drifting  southwest 
again  back  toward  Cape  Hatteras  but 
out  over  deep  water.  We  continued  to 
track  the  turtle  southwest  until  15  Jan- 
uary when  we  lost  contact,  probably 
because  the  turtle  dove  in  deep  water. - 
This  experiment  represents  one  of  the 
longest  high  seas  tracking  studies  ever 
done  on  a  sea  turtle.  Additional  satel- 
lite tracking  experiments  were  initiated 
on  5  October  1986,  when  two  logger- 
heads were  released  with  satellite  trans- 
mitters at  the  mouth  of  the  York  River 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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Application  of  Controlled  Cul- 
tivation Techniques  and  Habi- 
tat Models  to  the  Recovery  of 
Threatened  Fishes 

This  study,  initiated  in  July  1986,  is 
focused  on  the  two  genera  (the  mad- 
toms,  Noturus, and  the  chub,  Hybopsis) 
that  have  threatened  status  in  Virginia. 

Madtom  eggs,  collected  from  the 
wild,  were  hatched  in  troughs  with  cir- 
culating water  and  this  proved  to  be  a 
useful  technique  for  obtaining  larvae 
for  rearing  experiments.  The  young 
madtoms  accepted  a  diet  of  ground 
trout  chow,  but  poor  survival  and 
growth  after  several  weeks  suggests 
that  other  diets  or  rearing  conditions 
may  improve  results.  Additional  ex- 
periments are  planned  for  summer 
1987. 

Trials  to  determine  the  maximum 
temperature  tolerance  of  young  mad- 
toms showed  that  their  maximum  tem- 
perature tolerance  is  similar  to  several 
other  stream  fishes  in  Virginia. 

The  young  madtoms  were  subjected 
to  concentrations  of  formalin  normally 
used  to  treat  certain  diseases  of  fish. 
They  survived  the  trials  with  no 
obvious  ill  effects.  Thus  formalin  can 
be  used  safely  to  treat  diseases  that  may 
arise  during  propagation  experiments. 
Endangered  Mussels 

The  only  sizable  population  of  the 
endangered  fine-rayed  pigtoe  pearly 
mussel,  Fusconaia  cuneolus,  occurs  in 
the  Clinch  River,  Virginia.  A  two-year 
study  is  in  progress  to  collect  life  his- 
tory information,  vital  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  recovery  activities  for 
this  species.  Gills  of  female  mussels 
were  examined  periodically,  and  weekly 
samples  of  stream  drift  were  collected 
during  the  summer  of  1986  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  reproduction  and 
release  of  glochidia  (larvae)  by  the 
females. 

To  identify  fish  species  serving  as 
potential  hosts  for  the  glochidia  of  the 
fine-rayed  pigtoe,  stream  fishes  were 
sampled  weekly  from  the  Clinch  River 
near  Slant,  Virginia.  Fishes  were  elec- 
troshocked,  sorted  (to  ensure  no 
threatened  fishes  were  taken),  and  pre- 
served to  be  later  examined  in  the 
laboratory.  Glochidia  have  been  ob- 
served primarily  on  the  gills  of  fishes  in 
the   minnow  family.   To   verify   sus- 
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pected  fish  hosts,  laboratory  experi- 
ments simulated  the  attachment  of  lar- 
vae to  the  gills  of  fishes  as  it  occurs  in 


nature. 


Wildlife 
Inventories 
&  Investi- 
gations 

Colonial  Bird  Studies 

Colonial  bird  surveys  were  stepped 
up  this  year  with  censuses  conducted 
of  all  known  colonies  of  birds  in  the 
state  by  aerial  survey,  of  which  95  per- 
cent were  later  rechecked  by  ground 
and  water  for  verification.   Eight  new 

Royal  tern  colony  on  Eastern  Shore;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 


heronries  were  located,  bringing  the 
total  number  in  1986  to  34,  compris- 
ing 4,212  pairs  of  great  blue  herons. 
Great  egret  populations  have  increased 
within  the  last  three  years.  And  intensi- 
fied ground  efforts  have  recorded  a 
substantial  population  of  yel- 
low-crowned night  herons  in  urban 
heron  colonies.  This  creates  some  un- 
usual management  complications,  but 
efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  good 
working  relationships  with  landown- 
ers. Colonies  throughout  Tidewater 
and  the  Peninsula  have  been  located 
and  many  of  these  are  between  10-40 
years  old.  Well-established  colonies 
are  presenting  "messy,"  situations. 
Efforts  are  continuing  to  determine 
property  ownership,  to  inform  lan- 
downers of  the  colony  locations,  and 
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:>  recommend  guidelines  for  manage- 
ment of  these  species. 
The  least  tern  populations  at  Craney 

j  Island  and  Grandview  Beach  were  suc- 
cessful during  the  1986  breeding  sea- 
son.   Despite   substantially   increased 

|  beach  traffic  this  year,  researchers  ob- 
served 398  nests  and  later  over  300 
young  at  Grandview  Beach.  With  in- 
creased activity  at  Craney  Island,  new 
tern  nesting  areas  were  set  up  with  the 
aid  of  decoys,  although  the  population 
only  reached  about  50  percent  of 
1985's  numbers.  Our  cooperative  man- 
agement agreement  with  the  Highway 


Osprey  Population  Studies 

This  year  marked  the  17th  year  of 
data  collection  on  osprey  productivity 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Detailed  repro- 
ductive data  were  obtained  on  a  sample 
of  389  osprey  nests  from  the  west  side 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Production  in  this 
sample  of  nests  was  0.98  young  per 
active  nest.  Production  of  ospreys  on 
the  west  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay  has 
declined  23  percent  since  1973.  De- 
tailed studies  of  prey  delivery,  prey 
quality,  and  sibling  competition  were 
conducted.  These  studies  suggest  that 
the  current  osprey  population  pres- 


An  osprey,  banded  by  Dr.  Mitchell  Byrd,  as  part  of 
photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 

Department  on  the  Hampton  Roads 
Tunnel  Islands  provided  for  excellent 
artificial  nesting  habitat  for  common 
terns,  black  skimmers  and  oyster- 
catchers  this  year. 

The  major  accomplishment  with 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers  this  year 
was  the  designation  and  subsequent 
identification  of  the  essential  parame- 
ters necessary  to  maintain  each  clan's 
survival.  Fifteen  adults  were  observed 
during  the  breeding  season,  with  tnrcc 
clans  successfully  nesting  and  produc- 
ing six  young.  Plans  are  now  to  develop 
a  management  plan  which  addresses 
both  the  needs  of  the  woodpecker  and 
the  forest  industry  company  which 
supports  the  birds. 


his  Nongame  Program  initiated  study  on  ospreys; 


ently  exists  under  a  moderate  level  of 
food  stress.  There  has  been  evidence  of 
brood  reduction  of  young  between 
hatching  and  fledging  age  for  the  past 
four  years  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Results  from  these 
studies  suggest  that  the  osprey  popula- 
tion today  has  reached  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Fur- 
ther studies  may  not  only  reveal  more 
about  the  health  of  the  osprey  popula- 
tion, but  more  about  the  overall  health 
of  the  Bay. 

Project  personnel  also  participated 
in  the  transfer  of  osprey  young  to  other 
states  for  hacking  purposes.  Seven 
birds  were  flown  to  Tennessee  and  six 
to  West  Virginia. 


Shorebird  Studies 

The  piping  plover  was  listed  as 
"threatened"  on  January  10,  1986, 
initiating  an  intensive  survey  along 
Virginia's  coast  to  determine  the 
number  of  breeding  pairs,  an  estimate 
of  reproductive  success,  and  nesting 
habitat  parameters.  Critical  areas  were 
signed  and  posted  for  protection.  Sev- 
eral "hot  stops"  with  high  public  use 
were  monitored  closely. 

Preliminary  results  show  a  total  of 
84  nesting  pairs  and  14  individual 
plovers  and  1,136  oyster  catcher  pairs 
for  the  1986  breeding  season.  An  oys- 
tercatcher  foraging  and  habitat  study 
was  completed  this  year,  showing 
strong  correlations  between  oyster- 
catcher  preferences  for  nesting  near 
mudflats  and  the  availability  of  its  pre- 
ferred food,  the  stout  razor  clam.  Re- 
searchers recommend  a  more  intensive 
ongoing  study  of  the  reproductive  suc- 
cess of  the  piping  plover  in  Virginia. 

Small  Mammal  Investigations 

Effort  in  1985-86  involved  field 
work  using  several  sampling  methods, 
but  included  activities  concerning  the 
northern  flying  squirrel.  Twenty-four 
sites  were  sampled  and  13  species  of 
small  mammals  represented  by  approx- 
imately 600  specimens  were  captured/- 
handled.  Those  species  encountered 
most  often  were  the  masked  shrew  and 
smokey  shrew  (pitfall  traps),  the  deer 
mouse  and  red-backed  vole  (snap- 
traps  and  small  live  traps),  and  the 
southern  flying  squirrel  (nesting 
boxes).  No  species  classified  as  endan- 
gered has  been  captured,  but  a  star- 
nosed  mole  captured  along  Little  Back 
Creek  added  to  the  long  list  of  small 
mammals  known  from  that  area. 

In  addition  to  continued  effort  on 
the  status  and  distribution  of  the  north- 
ern flying  squirrel,  work  in  the  second 
year  will  concentrate  on  the  water 
shrew,  rock  shrew,  and  rock  vole,  and 
more  generally  on  the  status  and  dis- 
tribution of  certain  other  species. 

Barn  Owl  Investigations 

The  status  of  the  barn  owl  in  Vir- 
ginia has  come  under  scrutiny  after 
identifying  214  nest/roost  sites  and 
comparing  their  past  and  present  abun- 
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dance.  Only  43  of  111  known  nest 
sites  were  active  in  1986  and  many 
apparently  suitable  sites  were  unused. 

To  further  research  the  situation, 
radio  telemetry  was  used  to  study  the 
movements  and  habitat  use  of  six  barn 
owls.  In  addition,  55  nest  boxes  were 
erected  prior  to  the  1986  breeding  sea- 
son, 13  of  which  were  used,  plus 
another  45  put  in  place  after  the  breed- 
ing season.  A  comprehensive  survey 
during  the  breeding  season  located  5 1 
active  barn  owl  nests  which  produced  a 
total  of  132  young  at  banding  age. 

Findings  from  this  study  indicate 
that  intensive  farming  practices  impair 
barn  owl  populations.  These  results 
also  indicate  that  a  barn  owl  nest  box 
program  will  be  most  effective  if  nest 
boxes  are  placed  in  areas  that  have  an 
abundance  of  idle  grassland  such  as 
fallow  fields,  wild  hayfields,  and 
lightly-grazed  pasture. 

Loggerhead  Shrike  Studies 

To  expand  our  information  on  log- 
gerhead shrikes  in  Virginia,  field 
searches  were  conducted  within  terri- 
tories occupied  by  breeding  shrikes 
during  the  1985  nesting  season. 
Additional  searches  were  conducted 
where  volunteers  reported  shrike  ob- 
servations. It  was  found  that  68  per- 
cent of  the  territories  occupied  by 
breeding  shrikes  in  1985  were  reoccu- 
pied  in  1986.  Twenty-four  new  shrike 
territories  were  discovered  during  the 
1986  breeding  season.  Study  findings 
indicated  that  the  distribution  and 
density  of  shrike  territories  within 
Augusta,  Rockingham,  and  Shenan- 
doah Counties  were  sufficient  to  per- 
mit a  detailed  population  study  in  the 
future. 

Breeding  Bird  Investigations 

The  Virginia  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  is  a 
five-year  project  designed  to  map  the 
distribution  of  all  breeding  birds  within 
the  state.  It  is  mostly  a  year-round 
effort  due  to  the  early  breeding  seasons 
of  most  raptors  and  the  considerably 
later  breeding  seasons  of  many  song- 
birds. Last  year  was  the  Virginia  Society 
of  Ornithology's  third  year  of  field 
atlasing,  with  200  volunteer  personnel 
and  207  ten-square-mile  blocks 
covered.  Now,  in  1986  there  are  some 


325  Atlas  volunteers  covering  an  esti- 
mated 525-600  blocks.  Data  are  being 
compiled  and  entered  into  the  Game 
Department's  computerized  database, 
while  digitized  distribution  maps  are 
now  being  designed  for  use  in  the 
system. 

Banding  Investigations 

The  Kiptopeake  bird  banding  and 
hawk  count  stations  were  manned 
again  last  fall  through  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  Due  to  lack 
of  strong  cold  fronts  and  Hurricane 
Gloria,  fall  banding  experienced  a  slow 
year.  A  total  of  4,62 1  individuals  of  84 
species  were  banded  with  7,985  net 
hours.  As  always,  the  myrtle  warbler 
was  by  far  the  most  abundant  species, 
peaking  in  early  October.  The  hawk 
count  recorded  21,286  individuals  of 
1 7  species  in  397  hours  of  observation. 
Again,  almost  70  percent  of  the  birds 
observed  were  sharp-shinned  hawks, 
but  kestrels  appeared  to  be  up  in 
numbers  and  observers  documented 
two  new  species  for  the  first  time:  Mis- 
sissippi kite  and  rough-legged  hawk. 

Literature  Review  Investigation 

An  annotated  bibliography  on  the 
mammals  of  Virginia  was  completed 
this  year.  The  bibliography  includes 

Southern  flying,  squirrel:  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 


information  located  in  national  and 
international  journals,  regional  jour- 
nals, state  academy  of  science  publica- 
tion, and  Virginia  Wildlife.  In  addition, 
theses  and  dissertations  written  by 
graduate  students  at  Virginia  colleges 
and  universities  were  examined  and 
included  if  they  contained  any  useful 
information  relating  to  mammals  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Furthermore,  the 
format  used  for  the  annotated  biblio- 
graphy was  developed  with  the  intent 
to  create  a  database  that  would  be 
compatible  with  BOVA. 


Special  Report:  Cougar  Investi- 
gations 

This  study  is  a  continuation  of  our 
previous  cougar  investigation,  but  is  no 
longer  a  formal  federally  funded  pro- 
ject. It  consists  mostly  of  compiling  a 
list  of  reports  and  investigating  any 
report  that  we  believe  might  be  pro- 
ductive. Only  six  sightings  were  re- 
ported during  the  1985-86  fiscal  year 
that  adequately  described  a  mountain 
lion. 


Special  Report:  Northern  Fly- 
ing Squirrel  Investigations 

The  northern  flying  squirrel  occurs 
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in  the  southern  Appalachians  in  small, 
disjunct  populations.  Although  com- 
mon throughout  the  majority  of  its 
range,  G.  sabrinus  is  rare  in  the  South- 
east. Distribution  of  this  species  ap- 
pears to  be  limited  to  high  elevation 
mountain  peaks  and  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  spruce  and  northern  hard- 
wood forest.  Effectivejuly  1,  1985,  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  listed 
both  Appalachian  subspecies  of  the 
northern  flying  squirrel,  G.  sabrinus 
fuscus  and  G.  sabrinus  coloratus,  as  fed- 
erally endangered.  G.  s.  fuscus  occurs  in 
West  Virginia  and  Virgina.  G.  s.  colora- 
tus is  found  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 

Therefore,  the  Nongame  Program 
funded  a  study  to  determine  the  status 
and  distribution  of  the  northern  flying 
squirrel  in  Virginia. 


been  installed  at  ten  locations  through- 
out western  Virginia.  No  northern  fly- 
ing squirrels  were  captured  during  the 
86  FY.  However  115  southern  flying 
squirrels  have  been  found  using  the 
nest  boxes.  The  presence  of  one  north- 
ern flying  squirrel  in  at  least  one  nest 
box  location  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  accidental  snap  trap  deaths  of  two 
specimens  collected  directly  beneath  a 
nest  box. 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles 

Unlike  birds  and  mammals,  amphi- 
bians and  reptiles  exhibit  a  wide  range 
of  variation  in  all  aspects  of  their  biol- 
ogy. No  two  individuals  look  alike,  nor 
do  they  have  the  same  body  sizes,  eat 
the  same  prey,  or  bear  the  same  number 
of  offspring.  In  short,  there  is  consid- 
erable variation  among  individuals  and 


Spring  peeper;  one  of  Virginia's  more  common  amphibians; 
photo  by  Steve  Maslowki. 


A  literature  review  was  conducted 
and  historical  collection  sites  were 
plotted  on  topographic  maps  to  initiate 
this  study.  A  large  scale  trapping  effort 
began  in  the  spring  of  1986.  Three 
hundred  nest  boxes  were  constructed 
by  Game  Department  personnel  using 
materials  provided  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.   A  total  of  160  boxes  have 
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populations  in  their  appearance  and 
lifestyles. 

Thus  the  primary  objective  of  this 
project  is  to  document  this  variation 
for  Virginia  populations.  A  book  will 
be  produced,  based  on  data  obtained 
from  over  50,000  individual  amphibi- 
ans and  reptiles.  Once  the  book  is  fin- 
ished, BO VA  will  have  the  most  exten- 


sive and  accurate  natural  history  file 
for  any  state  herpetofauna. 

Orangefin  Madtrom  and  Roa- 
noke Logperch 

The  present  distribution  of  these 
two  fish  species  (proposed  for  federal 
listing  as  threatened  in  1980)  was 
determined  by  extensive  sampling 
from  1984  to  1986  in  streams  known 
or  suspected  of  having  populations. 

The  orangefin  madtom,  a  small  cat- 
fish species,  is  now  more  widespread 
than  previously  thought.  It  occupies  a 
total  of  roughly  90  stream  miles  in  the 
following  stream  systems:  Craig  Creek, 
Roanoke  River,  South  Mayo  River, 
Pigg  River,  and  Dan  River.  This  species 
is  most  abundant  in  Craig  Creek  of  the 
James  River  drainage,  and  has  appar- 
ently expanded  its  range  in  this  creek 
since  first  collected  in  1960.  The  future 
of  this  species  appears  stable,  although 
siltation  may  affect  the  present  distri- 
bution of  several  of  the  populations  in 
Virginia. 

The  Roanoke  logperch,  belonging 
to  the  darter  family,  was  also  found  to 
be  more  widespread  than  previously 
thought,  although  it  is  relatively  rare 
over  much  of  its  range.  This  species  is 
now  known  to  occur  in  a  total  of  only 
2 1  stream  miles  in  the  upper  Roanoke 
River,  Pigg  River,  Nottaway  River  and 
Smith  River.  Only  the  population  in 
the  upper  Roanoke  appears  large  and 
healthy  due  to  excellent  habitat  quality 
there.  The  other  populations  are  in  low 
abundance  and  reside  in  sections  of 
streams  with  less  than  optimal  envir- 
onmental conditions.  Protection  of  ex- 
isting habitat  and  populations  of  the 
logperch  would  greatly  improve  the 
likelihood  for  the  continued  survival 
of  this  species  in  the  Commmonwealth. 

BOVA  Project  Report 

The  BOVA  project,  an  acronym  for 
Biota  of  Virginia,  was  initiated  to  com- 
pile the  faunal  information  needed  for 
the  review  and  assessment  of  projects, 
management  of  species,  and  identify- 
ing research  needs  for  the  wildlife  spe- 
cies in  Virginia. 

Continued  updating  of  the  system  is 
being  addressed  through  the  develop- 
ment of  an  information  management 
system.  Additional  work  will  identify 
and  contact  agencies  or  organizations 
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who  generate  or  manage  information 
on  land  use  and  human  populations  as 
well  as  those  who  need  or  utilize  wild- 
life, land  use  or  population  informa- 
tion for  planning  or  assessment.  Efforts 
are  also  continuing  for  enhancing  the 
access,  use,  and  presentation  of  infor- 
mation from  all  systems  being  deve- 
loped by  the  Game  Department. 

Fishes  of  Virginia  Publication 

The  manuscript  Fishes  of  Virginia 
has  been  completed  and  negotiation 
with  the  publisher  is  now  underway. 
The  book  will  be  ready  for  publication 
in  3-5  years. 

Alert:  Woodrat 
Watchers  Needed 

The  eastern  woodrat,  Neotoma  flori- 
dan  magister,  also  sometimes  called  the 
packrat  or  cave  rat,  seems  to  be  in 
trouble,  at  least  in  the  northerly  parts 
of  its  range.  For  example,  in  New  York 
State  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fairly 
recent  and  dramatic  decline  in  its  num- 
bers. Such  may  not  be  the  case  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  health  of  our  woodrat 
population  is  unknown.  Dr.  John  Pag- 
els  of  Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity is  currently  assisting  the  Depart- 
ment in  making  a  preliminary  assess- 
ment to  help  clarify  the  status  of  the 
woodrat  in  Virginia.  To  that  end  he 
solicits  help  from  anybody  who  is 
familiar  with  the  woodrat. 

Any  information  on  this  interesting 
mammal,  no  matter  how  general  or 
informal  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Certainly,  if  you  are  familiar  with  the 
woodrat,  sight  records  are  acceptable! 
Please  direct  all  information  to  Dr. 
John  F.  Pagels,  Department  of  Biology, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
Richmond,  VA  23284-2012.  Tele- 
phone: 804/257-1562  or  276-1045. 

Public  Outreach 

As  inspiring  as  many  of  the  Non- 
game  accomplishments  are,  they  would 
go  on  without  public  knowledge  with- 
out an  earnest  publicity  campaign.  The 
program  would  be  of  little  matter  to 
the  landowners  and  concerned  citizens 
of  the  state  if  they  didn't  realize  some 
personal  gain.  Much  of  what  our  edu- 
cation efforts  try  to  provide  is  an  indi- 
vidual interest  in  the  wildlife  of  Vir- 


Carolma  urcn;  photo  by  Steve  Maslou-sk 


ginia.  Through  the  use  of  pamphlets, 
reports,  enhanced  natural  areas  and 
public  service  announcements,  the 
Nongame  program  informs  its  constit- 
uents of  accomplishments  and  species 
status.  This  publicity  involves  a  min- 
imum of  the  contributed  funds,  there- 
by maximizing  our  ability  to  support 
research  and  propagation  efforts. 

As  Watchable  Wildlife  Areas  be- 
come increasingly  popular,  a  more 
equitable  statewide  distribution  of 
them  is  being  achieved.  The  Nongame 
Program  presently  has  supported  the 
establishment  of  1 1  sites,  three  of 
which  are  nearing  completion,  and 
described  below. 

1.   Arlington  County,  Long 
Branch  Nature  Center 
$2,318.95 

An  interpretive  program  based  at 
the  Nature  center,  utilizing  the  sur- 
rounding lands. 

2.  Roanoke  County,  Happy 
Hollows  Gardens 
$10,000 

Our  contribution  is  being  used  to 


develop  wildlife  and  stream  habitat 
areas.  This  is  a  small  part  of  a  total 
budgeted  $2 15,000  project  encompas- 
sing 34  acres  donated  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  park.  The  area  is  fifteen 
minutes  from  Roanoke.  Maintenance 
will  be  done  by  a  resident  naturalist 
supervising  a  volunteer  staff. 

3.  Fairfax  County,  Reston 
Homeowners  Association 
$10,000 

The  nature  education  center  will 
produce  a  bird  watching/teaching  sta- 
tion, an  aquatic  ecology  site  and  a  "nec- 
tar seekers"  garden  for  use  in  their  stu- 
dies offered  to  the  public  with  our 
participation.  A  resident  naturalist  is 
responsible  for  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  this  site. 

Existing  "Watchable  Wildlife 
Areas"  include: 

4.  Chesterfield  County,  Point  of 
Rocks  Park 

5.  Chesterfield  County,  Rockwood 
Park 

6.  Albemarle  County,  Ivy  Creek 
Natural  Area 
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Watchable  Wildlife  Areas 


Ivy  Creek  Natural  Area 
Albemarle  Co. 


Reston  Nature  Education  Center 
Fairfax  Co. 


Long  Branch  Nature  Center 
Arlington  Co. 


Happy  Hollows  Gardens 
Roanoke  Co. 


Prince  William  Co. 
Interpretive  Canoe  Program 


Old  Pond  Trail 
Spotsylvania  Co. 


Point  of  Rocks  Park 
&  Rockwood  Park 
Chesterfield  Co. 


Ragged  Island 
Isle  of  Wight  Co. 


False  Cape  State  Park 
Interpretive  Program 


7.  Prince    William   County, 
Authority  Interpretive  Program 

8.  Spotsylvania  County,  Lake  Anna 
State  Park  Canoe  Program 

9.  Richmond  Game  Department 
Office,  "Backyard  on  Broad" 

10.  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Ragged 
Island 

11.  Virginia  Beach,  False  Cape  State 
Park 

Brochures  for  the  completed  areas 
have  been  produced  that  tell  a  little 
about  the  interpretive  significance  of 
each  of  the  sites,  including  what  species 
visit  the  area,  what  plants  have  been 
used  to  encourage  visitation  and  any 
environmental  features  that  may  be  of 


Park     interest  to  the  visitor. 


Promotional  Support 

Several  strategies  were  used  which 
assisted  in  promoting  the  tax  check-off 
program.  The  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Transportation  cooperated 
by  allowing  a  portion  of  the  state  high- 
way map  to  include  a  color  photo  and 
publicity  of  the  Nongame  Program. 

A  booklet  designed  for  landowners 
entitled  "A  Planting  Guide  for  Virgin- 
ia's Nectar  Seekers"  included  informa- 
tion about  hummingbird  and  butterfly 
gardens  as  well  as  Nongame  Program 
information.  To-date,  over  10,000  of 
the  booklets  have  been  requested. 


A  continued  effort  to  inform  the 
public  about  the  Nongame  program 
includes  the  use  of  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision public  service  announcements. 
These  consist  of  professionally  pro- 
duced requests  for  financial  support 
lasting  30  seconds  of  air  time. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Non- 
game  program,  much  of  the  interest 
from  the  public  deals  with  enhancing 
private  property  to  attract  wildlife.  To 
help  these  people  with  suggestions  and 
ideas,  the  folder  "Wildlife  Plantings, 
Boxes  and  Platforms"  has  been  updated 
with  popular  bird  feeders  and  houses 
that  can  easily  be  crafted  using  spare 
lumber.  With  more  and  more  interest 
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in  non-typical  birdhouses,  the  new 
booklet  includes  plans  for  an  osprey 
platform,  goose  nesting  platform  and  a 
bat  house.  Six  food  producing  trees 
were  included  in  the  booklet  for  those 
that  wish  to  plant  wildlife  attraction 
habitats  on  their  property. 

Along  these  same  lines,  a  poster 
entitled,  "Wildlife  Projects"  has  been 
made  available  to  the  public.  This  pos- 
ter includes  illustrations  of  the  more 
popular  woodshop  houses,  including  a 
platform  bird  feeder,  wood  duck  nest 
box  and  a  bluebird  house.  The  wall 
poster  gives  the  dimensions  for  each  of 
the  projects  and  thus  serves  as  a  blue- 
print for  the  craftsmen. 

Project  WILD 

Project  WILD  continues  to  grow  in 
popularity.  This  is  an  educational  pro- 
gram designed  to  move  students  from 
awareness  to  action  with  regard  to 
wildlife  and  the  environment.  The  first 
WILD  curriculum  was  made  available 
to  teachers  in  1983. 

Project  WILD  has  been  enthusiasti- 
cally accepted  by  teachers  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  The  program  is 
implemented  through  teacher  work- 
shops offered  as  part  of  the  teachers' 
in-service  training.  Over  2,000  persons 
have  attended  WILD  workshops  reach- 
ing over  120,000  students. 

The  program  has  become  part  of  the 
Teacher  Methods  and  Teacher  Con- 
servation courses  at  eight  of  Virginia's 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  used  by 
about  a  third  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tems and  several  private  schools  in  the 
state.  Although  it  is  designed  for  class- 
room use,  it  has  found  a  place  in  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  and  after- 
school  programs.  It  has  served  as  a 
building  block  from  which  scout 
camps,  nature  camps  and  day  camps 
have  designed  their  summer  programs. 
Nature  centers  and  parks  are  using  Pro- 
ject WILD  activities  as  part  of  their 
programming. 

Project  WILD's  acceptance  is  due  to 
the  design  of  the  materials.  They  fit 
into  all  major  subject  areas  taught  in 
the  classroom  for  grades  K  through  12. 
They  are  easy  for  the  instructor  to  use 
with  little  or  no  preparation  time.  Sen- 
sitive subjects  are  well-balanced,  allow- 
ing students  to  arrive  at  their  own 
conclusions. 


Endangered  Species  and 

Nongame  Cooperators                                                 | 

A  great  deal 

of  work   performed 

within  this  program  has  been  accomp-                                 I 

lished  by  distinguished  educators  and 

recognized  experts  in  their  fields  under 

contract  with  the  Department  of  Game 

and  Inland  Fisheries.  In  several  instan- 

ces staff  personnel  are  also  involved  as 

are  graduate  students  from  the  various                                 j 

universities. 

Following  is  a 

list  of  these  valued 

cooperators  who 

have  contributed  so 

much  to  the  viability  and  accomplish- 

ments of  this  program: 

Dr.  Paul  Angermeier 

Dr.  Joe  Mitchell 

Department  of  Fisheries 

Biology  Department 

Cheatham  Hall,  VPI  &  SU 

University  of  Richmond                       I 

Blacksburg,  VA  24061 

Richmond,  V A  23173 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Batie 

Dr.  Jack  Musick                                   I 

Department  of  Biology 

VA.  Institute  of  Marine 

Radford  University 

Science 

Radford,  VA  24142 

Gloucester  Point,  VA  23062 

(on  leave  -  1987) 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Neves 

Professor  Ruth  Beck 

Virginia  Cooperative 

Department  of  Biology, 

Fishery  Research  Unit 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

VPI  ck  SU 

Williamsburg,  V A  23185 

Blacksburg,  VA  24061 

Dr.  Mitchell  A.  Byrd 

Dr.  John  F.  Pagels 

Professor  of  Biology 

Department  of  Biology,  VCU 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

College  of  Humanities  &. 

Williamsburg,  VA  23185 

Sciences 

Dr.  Virginia  Dalton 

Richmond,  VA  23284-0001 

Biology  Department 

Christopher  Pague 

Radford  University 

Dept.  of  Biol.  Sciences 

Radford,  V A  24141 

Old  Dominion  University 

Dr.  Ray  Dueser 

Norfolk,  VA  23508 

Dept.  of  Environmental 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Rose 

Sciences 

Department  of  Biology 

University  of  Virginia 

Old  Dominion  University 

Charlottesville,  VA  22903 

Norfolk,  VA  23508 

Dr.  James  D.  Fraser 

Dr.  Dean  Stauffer 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Wildlife 

VPI  &  SU 

VPI  &  SU 

Department  of  Fisheries 

Blacksburg,  VA  24061 

and  Wildlife  Sciences 
Blacksburg,  VA  24061 

Dr.  Jerry  Via 

President  V.S.O. 

Dr.  Robert  Jenkins 

Department  of  Biology 

Roanoke  College 

VPI  &  SU 

Salem,  VA  24153 

Blacksburg,  VA  24061 
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Bring  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  your  thoughts  turn  to  Hobie 
Cats  skimming  the  water,  fish- 
ing for  blues,  setting  crab  pots  in  the 
morning,  and  snapping  open  oysters 
with  a  knife  in  the  moonlight.  But  what 
you  don't  see,  you  often  forget  exists. 

An  often  ignored,  but  no  less  valua- 
ble resource,  are  the  beds  of  rooted 
submerged  aquatic  vegetation  (SAV), 
the  Great  Plains  of  the  Bay,  found  in 
many  of  the  shallow  water  areas  of  the 
Bay. 

Unlike  the  emergent  vegetation  pres- 
ent in  salt  and  brackish  water  marshes, 
these  plants  spend  their  entire  lives 
underwater  and  often  go  unnoticed  to 
the  casual  observer.  Some  people  even 
consider  the  plants  a  nuisance,  since 
they  look  unsightly  washed  up  on  the 
sand  in  front  of  beachfront  property, 
and  can  aggravate  boaters  and  snag 
fishing  hooks.  But,  more  and  more, 
these  grassy  areas  are  showing  them- 
selves as  an  important  and  integral  part 
of  the  Bay  ecosystem. 

These  grass  beds  constitute  one  of 
the  more  significant  biological  systems 
in  the  Bay  because  of  their  numerous 
functions.  Areas  with  SAV  support 
one  of  the  densest  and  most  diverse 
animal  communities,  especially  when 
compared  to  adjacent,  unvegetated 
areas.  Myriads  of  animals  such  as 
worms,  snails,  scuds,  crabs  and  small 
fish  can  be  found  making  a  living  in 
these  underwater  grasses.  Because  the 
vegetation  adds  a  structure  to  the  bot- 
tom, animals  not  only  use  these  areas 
as  a  habitat,  but  also  as  a  nursery  and  as 
a  refuge  from  predation. 

In  addition,  these  grasses  are  an 
important  food  for  wintering  water- 
fowl such  as  brant,  widgeon,  redheads 
and  canvasbacks.  Finally,  the  leaves 
and  roots  are  capable  of  binding  sedi- 
ments and  baffling  currents,  thereby 
stabilizing  the  bottom  and  thus  pre- 
venting erosion. 

There  are  many  different  species  of 
submerged  plants  in  the  Bay.  Eelgrass, 
watermilfoil,  redhead  grass,  sago  pond- 
weed,  horned  pondweed,  wild  celery, 
coontail,  naiads,  elodea,  and  widgeon- 
grass  are  the  most  common  ones.  They 
need  light  and  thus  are  found  in  shal- 


Grasses 
Beneath 
the  Bay 
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by  Dr.  Robert  Orth 


Submerged  aquatic 
vegetation  (SAV) 
plays  a  major  role 
in  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  pro- 
viding food  and 
habitat  for  count- 
less species.  The 
problem  is,  these 
grasses  have  suc- 
cumbed to  pollu- 
tion— the  goal  now 
is  to  bring  them 
back  and  it's  not 
an  easy  task. 


low  water  areas  of  the  Bay  down  to 
approximately  six  feet.  They  are  dis- 
tributed primarily  according  to  their 
tolerance  to  salinity  (a  measure  of  how 
much  salt  is  in  the  water.  Full  strength 
seawater  is  33  parts  per  thousand). 
Eelgrass  can  withstand  salinities  of  full 
seawater  to  just  under  one-half  and  is 
dominant  in  the  lower  reaches.  Water- 
milfoil,  redhead  grass,  sago  pondweed, 
horned  pondweed,  wild  celery,  coon- 
tail,  naiads  and  elodea  are  less  tolerant 
of  high  salinities  and  are  found  in  the 
upper  and  middle  reaches  of  the  Bay. 
Widgeongrass  is  tolerant  of  a  wide 
range  of  salinities  and  is  found  from 
the  Bay  mouth  to  the  Susquehanna 
Flats  at  the  head  of  the  Bay. 

Scientific  as  well  as  public  interest  in 
these  submerged  grasses  increased  dra- 
matically in  the  1970s  because  of  the 
sudden  awareness  that  many  areas  that 
used  to  support  lush  stands  of  grasses 
no  longer  had  any.  A  baywide  survey 
for  SAV  in  the  1970s  revealed  an 
unprecedented  decline  of  all  species  in 
almost  all  sections  of  the  Bay.  Beds  in 
the  Patuxent,  Piankatank  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers  were  completely  gone, 
while  only  small  remnant  stands  re- 
mained in  the  Potomac  and  York  riv- 
ers, Susquehanna  Flats  and  many  of 
the  smaller  tributaries  entering  the  Bay. 

The  cause  for  such  a  catastrophic 
decline  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
increasing  amounts  of  nutrients,  such 
as  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  and  tur- 
bidity in  the  Bay,  caused  by  agricultural 
and  urban  runoff,  and  discharge  from 
sewage  treatment  plants.  These  nut- 
rients, which  are  food  for  plant 
growth,  can  be  harmful  in  excess.  Both 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  stimulate 
phytoplankton  and  epiphyte  growth 
which,  along  with  increased  turbidity, 
reduce  the  light  available  for  SAV 
growth.  Without  sufficient  light,  the 
grasses  become  stressed  and  eventually 
die. 


The  interest  generated  in  submerged 
grasses  in  the  70s  has  continued  into 
the  1980s.  Today,  Maryland's  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
(VIMS)  are  supporting  SAV  research 
programs.  These  include  transplanting 
species  back  into  areas  where  they  no 
longer  exist,  monitoring  distribution 
and  abundance,  and  assessing  envir- 
onmental conditions  of  areas  that  still 
support  the  grasses. 

Transplantation  of  submerged  gras- 
ses may  be  very  important,  especially 
in  areas  where  all  vegetation  is  absent 
and  the  chances  for  natural  revegeta- 
tion  are  small.  Techniques  for  trans- 
planting have  varied,  but  generally 
include  planting  bundles  of  shoots, 
plugs  or  mats  of  sediment  and  grass,  or 
wintering  tubers. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  SAV  pro- 
gram has  been  an  attempt  to  involve 
the  general  public  in  assisting  scientists 
to  accomplish  some  of  their  objectives. 
In  the  transplanting  efforts,  environ- 
mental groups  such  as  Save  the  Ole 
Piankatank  (STOP),  Boy  Scouts,  dive 
clubs,  high  school  classes  and  a  4H 
diving  group  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  transplanting  programs  in  Virginia. 
These  individuals  have  helped  either  in 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  mate- 
rial to  be  transplanted  or  in  the  actual 
transplantation  process.  In  the  fall  of 
1984  and  1985,  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  transplanting  almost  15  acres  of 
eelgrass  in  Virginia  was,  in  part,  a  result 
of  the  active  participation  of  volun- 
teers. 

Researchers  at  VIMS  and  the  Envir- 
onmental Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
are  also  using  aerial  photography  to 
delineate  the  overall  distribution  pat- 
terns of  SAV  in  the  entire  Bay.  SAV 
beds  appear  as  a  dark  mottled  area 
against  a  backdrop  of  a  brighter  un- 
vegetated  area  on  a  photograph.  How- 
ever, the  photographs  can  often  be 
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more  puzzling  than  illuminating.  Very 
small  areas  (one  square  yard  or  less)  of 
SAV  may  not  appear  on  the  photo- 
graph, even  though  these  small  patches 
may  be  important  because  they  may 
give  an  indication  that  vegetation  is 
slowly  returning  and  can  provide  a 
source  for  natural  revegetation.  Also, 
some  underwater  objects  (algae,  rocks 
or  oyster  beds)  appear  as  dark  patches 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  SAV.  A  solu- 
tion to  these  photographic  limitations 
is  to  collect  information  from  the 
water  either  by  wading,  diving  or  from 


a  boat  to  verify  the  presence  or  absence 
of  SAV  beds  in  any  particular  area  of 
the  Bay. 

Citizens  can  also  assist  scientists  in 
identifying  areas  where  submerged  gras- 
ses are  growing,  and  in  order  to  round 
up  volunteers,  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation  (CBF)  and  the  Citizens 
Program  for  Chesapeake  Bay  (CPCB) 
are  in  the  second  year  of  their  "SAV 
Hunt."  These  two  organizations  enlist 
the  eyes  of  private  citizens  and  groups 
to  provide  some  of  the  needed  ground 
truthing  for  the  aerial  photography. 


Individuals  can  obtain  maps,  instruc- 
tions for  looking  for  SAV  and  report- 
ing forms  at  no  cost  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (1825  Virginia 
Street,  Annapolis,  MD  21401).  They 
then  survey  their  "home  turf"  so  to 
speak,  those  areas  they  normally  use 
for  fishing,  wading  or  swimming  for 
SAV.  They  try  to  identify  the  species 
of  grasses  growing  there,  then  they 
report  this  information  on  a  prepared 
form,  and  send  it  to  EPA's  Environ- 
mental Photographic  Interpretive  Com- 
plex (EPIC)  in  Warrenton,  Virginia. 
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This  information  will  then  be  com- 
pared with  the  1987  aerial  photography 
gathered  by  VIMS  and  EPIC  of  the 
entire  Bay  to  supplement  the  ground 
information  collected  by  other  state 
and  federal  agencies. 

These  citizen  volunteer  programs 
are  extremely  helpful  because  they  not 
only  increase  the  general  public's  aware- 
ness of  their  fragile  environment  and 
educate  people  on  the  importance  of 
particular  habitats  such  as  SAV,  but 
provide  valuable  information  to  scien- 
tists that  will  be  useful  in  identifying 


long-term  trends  in  abundance  of  the 
Bay's  natural  resources. 

Submerged  aquatic  vegetation  has 
historically  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  ecosystem.  The  vege- 
tation is  crucial  to  maintaining  the 
health  of  that  system,  and  the  envir- 
onmental, economic,  and  recreational 
value  of  this  important  natural  re- 
source demand  our  interest  and  support. 

The  key  to  the  general  public  aware- 
ness of  the  Bay's  SAV  populations  is 
through  education  and  participation. 
Programs   supported   by   the   Chesa- 


peake Bay  Foundation  and  the  Citizens 
Program  for  Chesapeake  Bay,  such  as 
the  SAV  Hunt,  as  well  as  the  research 
programs  funded  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  provide  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients to  get  the  ball  rolling.  Only  the 
future  can  tell  whether  our  commit- 
ment for  a  healthier  Bay  was  suc- 
cessful. □ 

Dr.  Robert  Ortfi  is  with  the  Division  of  Biolog- 
ical and  Fisheries  Sciences  at  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Gloucester  Point, 
Virginia. 
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Letters 


I  recently  resubscribed  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  after  several  years,  in  part 
because  of  an  editorial  you  did  some 
months  ago  on  the  virtues  (or  vices)  of 
Yuppies  in  Patagonia  jackets. 

After  reading  your  recent  editorial 
(May  87),  I  felt  compelled  to  write  and 
compliment  you,  not  on  your  ability  to 
break  one  hundred  straight  at  skeet,  or 
always  bag  a  buck  opening  day,  or  even 
catch  your  limit  of  the  fish  of  the  day, 
but  on  your  sensitivity  to  the  human 
side  of  outdoor  life. 

All  too  often  I  see  hunters  or  fisher- 
men who  measure  themselves  by  the 
number  or  size  of  their  catch.  I  agree 
with  you  that  mandatory  outdoor  edu- 
cation could  go  a  long  way  toward  giv- 
ing these  folks  a  different  perspective 
as  well  as  easing  entry  into  the  field  for 
"amateurs." 

In  closing,  I  have  a  suggestion  about 
tying  down  a  canoe  on  an  Isuzu  (mine 
is  red.)  A  Thule  rack  helps.  Thule 
makes  a  very  handy  tie-down  strap  that 
would  probably  hold  the  canoe  by 
itself  and  at  most  needs  a  simple  tie  off 
front  and  rear  to  prevent  side  slippage. 
The  really  nice  thing  about  the  tie-down 
straps  is  that  they  have  never  been 
known  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  age,  size,  or  amateur/professional. 

L.  Duncan  Brogan 
Richmond 

It  is  always  a  delight  for  us  to  receive 
compliments  on  the  magazine,  and  your 
letter,  in  particular,  was  destined  to  be 
shared  with  our  readers.  Not  only  was  your 
advice  on  the  Thule  racks  acknowledged, 
but  I  had,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  one  week- 
end after  fooling  with  my  racks  for  an 
hour,  plopped  a  sweaty  credit  card  down 
on  the  counter  of  a  sporting  goods  store  and 
demanded  the  best  set  of  racks  in  the  store. 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  I  had  a  set  of  snazzy 
Thule  racks  on  top  of  my  Trooper.  Of 
course,  all  this  happened  after  the  editorial 
and  before  I  received  your  letter.  Some 
things  were  just  meant  to  be. 

Virginia  Shepherd,  Editor 

I  often  spend  my  evenings  reviewing 
and  rereading  Virginia  Wildlife  maga- 
zine, since  the  information  within  it  is 
timeless  and  the  illustrations  and  pic- 
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tures  are  beautiful.  In  reviewing  the 
December  83  issue  I  came  across  your 
article  on  "A  Gift  That  Keeps  on  Giv- 
ing," and  this  particular  article  struck 
home. 

I  had  become  interested  in  bringing 
back  bluebirds  into  our  neighborhood. 
I  live  on  the  Nansemond  River,  and  we 
ocassionally  saw  the  birds  in  the  sur- 
rounding area,  but  never  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. I  established  a  bluebird  trail, 
commiting  myself  to  maintaining  the 
trail  for  several  years,  if  necessary,  to 
give  the  trail  a  fair  chance.  The  first 
year,  I  gave  one  of  my  boxes  to  an 
elderly  couple  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  give  me  permission  to  mount 
and  monitor  the  box.  They  agreed, 
however,  they  admitted  later,  they 
thought  I  was  wasting  my  time.  A 
month  later,  a  pair  of  bluebirds,  our 
first  occupants,  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  old  couple's  box.  The  house  was 
positioned  so  that  they  could  watch  the 
birdhouse  from  their  picture  window 
in  their  living  room.  They  were  capti- 
vated by  the  birds'  beauty  and  soon 
could  recognize  their  call. 

The  point  is  that  this  gift  gave  them 
much  greater  joy  than  any  com- 
mercially-bought present  would  have. 
To  this  day,  every  time  I  see  the  old 
couple,  they  thank  me  for  the  box  in 
their  yard  which  is  now  three  years  old. 
I  still  maintain  the  box  for  them  and 
they  still  have  bluebirds. 

I  now  have  seven  boxes  and  three 


boxes  this  year  housing  either  new  blue- 
birds or  offsprings  from  prior  boxes. 
The  bluebirds  are  often  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  and  at  each  sighting,  a 
joy  rushes  through  me.  It  really  is  like 
giving  myself  a  gift. 

Your  article  listed  an  educational 
publication  called  "Nesting  Boxes,  Feed- 
ing Stations,  Bird  Houses,  Wildlife 
Shelters  and  How  to  Build  Them."  If 
this  literature  is  still  available,  I  would 
certainly  appreciate  a  copy.  Who 
knows  what  joy  it  may  bring. 

Dennis  C.  Pearson 
Suffolk 

It  is  so  good  to  know  that  our  subscribers 
find  the  magazine  helpful  enough  to  keep 
as  a  reference  and  enjoyable  enough  to 
reread.  The  publication  you  mentioned  has 
been  revised  and  is  now  available  under 
the  title  "Wildlife  Plantings,  Boxes  and 
Platforms."  We  have  also  produced  a 
frameable  poster,  illustrating  wildlife  pro- 
jects for  the  homeowner  through  sketches 
and  diagrams.  Both  the  poster  and  publi- 
cation were  produced  with  funds  from  the 
hlongame  Tax  Check-Off  program  and 
are  available  free  by  writing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Edu- 
cation Division,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23  230- x  104.  We  are  delighted 
with  your  interest] 


Correction 

The  photographs  accompanying 
Rick  Preve's  article  "Wildfire!"  in  the 
June  1987  issue  were  taken  by  Lou 
Southard  of  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Forestry.  We  incorrectly  credited 
Rick  Preve  with  the  photos.  So  sorry! 

1987  VWF 
Conservation 
Award  Program 

Once  again,  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation is  seeking  nominations  for  its  annual 
conservation  awards.  Following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  criteria  for  each  category. 
All  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  annual 
banquet  in  Virginia  Beach  on  October  12, 
1987. 

Who  is  Eligible:  Nominees  may  be 
individuals,  clubs,  businesses,  govern- 
mental agencies,  schools  or  any  other 


group  involved  in  conservation  in  Vir- 
ginia. Nominees  may  be  either  profes- 
sional or  non-professional  conserva- 
tionists. One  nominee  may  be  eligible 
for  consideration  in  more  than  one 
category.  If  so,  the  categories  should  be 
indicated  on  the  nomination  form.  All 
nominees  will  be  considered  for  the 
Governor's  Award.  The  persons  nom- 
inated must  be  judged  on  their  ac- 
complishments during  the  past  year, 
but  if  they  are  still  actively  engaged  and 
have  exhibited  a  continuing  interest, 
they  may  be  nominated  on  the  basis  of 
important  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  the  recent  past. 
Categories: 

i.  Governor's  Award  (State  Conservation- 
ist of  the  Year)  For  the  outstanding 
overall  conservation  effort  and  achieve- 
ment or  most  significant  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  conservation  or  toward 
solution  of  a  major  conservation  prob- 
lem in  the  state  during  the  year.  This 
effort  can  be  in  any  field  of  natural 
resource  management,  including  en- 
hancement and  preservation  of  natural 
beauty,  etc.  The  winner  could  also 
have  won  an  award  in  a  specific  cate- 
gory, but  this  is  not  a  requirement. 

2.  Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
For  the  outstanding  accomplishment 
during  the  year  which  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  manage- 
ment and  restoration  of  wildlife. 

3.  Soil  Conservationist  of  the  Year  For  the 
outstanding  soil  conservation  effort  in 
the  state  during  the  year.  The  recipient 
could  be  a  landowner,  administrator  or 
technician  who  has  accomplished  the 
most  in  all  phases  of  soil  conservation 
programs  within  the  state.  Eligible  areas 
of  effort  include  watershed  develop- 
ment, soil  and  wind  erosion  control 
programs,  farm  pond  development, 
practices  of  farm  program  or  other 
recognized  and  approved  soil  conser- 
vation measures. 

4.  Water  Conservationist  of  the  Year  For 
the  outstanding  water  conservation  ef- 
fort during  the  year  in  the  state.  The 
recipient  should  have  made  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  water  con- 
servation (wise  use)  and  impact  on 
others.  Eligible  areas  of  effort  include 
water  pollution  control,  wetlands  pres- 
ervation, estuarine  conservation,  saline 


water  conservation,  weather  modifica- 
tion, etc. 

5.  Forest  Conservationist  of  the  Year  For 
the  outstanding  forest  conservation 
effort  in  the  state  during  the  year.  The 
winner  should  have  accomplished  the 
most  in  forest  management  or  conser- 
vation. Eligible  areas  of  effort  include 
tree  planting,  timber  stand  improve- 
ment, fire  prevention  and/or  suppres- 
sion, development  of  multiple-use  pro- 
grams on  forest  lands. 

6.  Clean  Air  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
For  the  outstanding  effort  in  the  state 
during  the  year  to  the  perpetuation  and 
maintenance  of  a  clean  and  wholesome 
atmosphere,  the  elimination  of  air  pol- 
lution, development  of  air  pollution 
controls  and  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  for  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere. 

7.  River  Conservationist  of  the  Year — 
Randy  Carter  Memorial  Award  For  out- 
standing efforts  to  protect  Virginia's 
free-flowing  streams  for  the  recrea- 
tional and  environmental  value,  for 
significant  contributions  to  the  growth 
of  the  Virginia  Scenic  River  System,  or 
for  promoting  a  great  appreciation  of 
our  rivers  among  the  citizens  of  our 
state. 

8.  Conservation  Educator  of  the  Year  For 
the  most  outstanding  effort  in  conser- 
vation education  in  the  state  during  the 
year.  Recipients  of  this  award  should 
have  accomplished  and  demonstrated 
education  methods  directed  toward 
the  wise  use  or  conservation  of  natural 
resources. 

9.  Youth  Conservationist  of  the  Year  For 
the  outstanding  effort  by  a  person  who 
did  not  attain  the  age  of  2 1  years  during 
the  year.  Youth  groups  acting  together 
in  a  conservation  program  are  also  elig- 
ible. The  winner  should  have  demon- 
strated ability,  leadership,  and  accomp- 
lishment in  any  phase  of  conservation 
either  individually  or  as  a  group  effort. 

10.  Legislative  Conservationist  of  the  Year 
For  the  most  outstanding  conservation 
effort  by  a  state  legislator  during  the 
year.  The  competition  is  open  only  to 
individuals  who  are  members  of  state 
legislatures  or  are  members  of  a  com- 
mittee staff  thereof.  The  winner  should 
have  made  the  most  significant  contri- 
bution on  behalf  of  resource  conserva- 


tion in  the  state  legislature  during  this 
or  the  previous  year.  Eligible  areas  of 
effort  include  sponsorship  and/or  pro- 
motion of  beneficial  natural  resource 
legislation,  outstanding  staff  work  on 
legislative  problems,  efforts  during  in- 
terim periods  by  legislative  council, 
appropriations  for  conservation,  etc. 

1 1.  Conservation  Communications  Award 
of  the  Year  For  the  outstanding  conser- 
vation effort  by  a  person,  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  station,  or  television 
station  in  the  state  during  the  year. 
Recipients  of  this  award  may  be  any 
recognized  communications  medium 
within  the  state.  A  person,  organiza- 
tion, or  group  may  be  recognized  which 
has  accomplished  the  most  in  creating 
a  public  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  natural  resource  conservation. 

12.  Conservation  Organization  of  the 
Year  For  the  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  conservation  effort  by  an  organi- 
zation in  the  state  during  the  year. 
Statewide  or  local  bonafide  organiza- 
tions including,  but  not  limited  to, 
garden  clubs,  civic  organizations, 
women's  clubs,  etc.  are  eligible.  Recip- 
ients should  have  demonstrated  a  keen 
interest  on  projects  and  programs  with- 
in the  state  which  deal  with  basic  and 
serious  natural  resource  problems  and 
have  evolved  an  action  program  stem- 
ming from  that  interest. 

13.  Hunter  Education  For  outstanding 
accomplishment  during  the  year  in  the 
field  of  hunter  education. 

How  to  Enter  Your  Nominee: 
Nominations  should  be  submitted 
in  duplicate  to  Virginia  Wildlife 
Federation  Conservation  Awards, 
4602  West  Grove  Ct.,  Virginia 
Beach,  VA  23455.  Please  furnish 
your  name  as  well  as  candidates' 
pertinent  information  which  you 
feel  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Make  it  completely  infor- 
mative but  as  brief  and  to  the  point 
as  practicable.  Give  facts  which  can 
be  readily  substantiated.  Please 
limit  your  nomination  to  two  type- 
written pages.  Supporting  docu- 
ments may  accompany  the  nomi- 
nations. Nominations  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  mid- 
night, August  31,  1987. 


When  I  was  an  innocent 
young  naturalist,  my  great 
love  was  plant  identifica- 
tion. Unfortunately,  most 
people  are  more  interested 
in  fauna  than  flora,  and  I 
found  myself  called  upon 
constantly  to  name  some 
speck  in  the  sky  or  little 
brown  blur  darting  through 
the  trees.  In  desperation,  I 
quickly  learned  a  few  short 
cuts  for  identifying  birds. 

One  of  the  first  and  easi- 
est tricks  I  picked  up  was 
that  a  large  bird  soaring 
overhead  is  usually  a  red- 
tailed  hawk.  (An  alternate 
choice,  if  the  bird  is  com- 
pletely black  underneath,  is 
turkey  vulture.)  I  found  that 
the  phrase,  "Probably  a 
red-tail,"  got  me  gracefully 
past  many  a  "What's  that?" 
question. 

Although  there  are  other 
large  hawks  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  red-tail  is  certainly 
the  most  visible.  No  one 
can  spend  much  time  out- 
doors without  becoming 
familiar  with  its  soaring 
flight.  A  flash  of  the  rusty- 
red  upper  tail  surface  makes 
the  identification  certain. 

Red-tails  are  year-round 
residents  in  Virginia,  al- 
though they  are  more  likely 
to  be  seen  in  winter.  There 
are  two  guaranteed  ways  to 
spot  them,  even  if  you  don't 
own  binoculars  and  can't 
tell  a  widgeon  from  a  pigeon. 

The  first  way  is  simply  by 
driving  down  an  interstate 
highway  and  watching  the 
treeline.  Usually  within  half 
an  hour  you'll  see  a  red-tail, 
perched  in  a  tree  or  on  a 
post,  looking  suspiciously 
like  an  owl  (which  you  can 
be  almost  certain  it  isn't 
because  owls  are  rarely  seen 
in  daylight).  The  large  size, 
white  breast,  and  dark"belly 
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band"  are  the  identifying 
features.  These  birds  are 
hunting  in  the  classic  hawk 
manner:  by  watchful  wait- 
ing. Highway  shoulders 
medians  are  often  alive  with 
meadow  voles,  one  of  a  red- 
tail's  favorite  foods. 

Once  you  begin  noticing 
roadside  red-tails,  you  won- 
der how  you  ever  missed 
them.  The  Virginia  Society 
of  Ornithology,  which  con- 
ducts a  winter  roadside 
hawk  count  each  year,  re- 
ports an  average  of  one  red- 
tailed  hawk  for  every  30 
miles  of  Virginia  highways. 
Depending  on  the  terrain 
and  time  of  year,  a  traveler 
can  see  more.  Jerry  Via, 
president  of  the  society,  says 
he  has  seen  25  red-tails  in 
the  three-hour  drive  from 
Richmond  to  Blacksburg. 


The  second  way  to  see 
red-tails  in  Virginia — as  well 
as  an  incredible  collection 
of  other  big  birds — is  by 
visiting  any  of  the  popular 
hawk-watching  locations 
during  the  annual  fall  mi- 
gration. Two  of  these  are 
Rockfish  Gap  and  Harvey's 
Knob  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway. 

From  late  August  to  the 
end  of  November  each  year, 
many  thousands  of  birds  of 
prey  pass  southward  along 
the  spine  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  Virginia  Hawkwatch 
(sponsored  by  the  Hawk 
Migration  Association  of 
North  America)  counted  a 
record  91,119  hawks,  fal- 
cons, eagles,  vultures  and 
ospreys  during  the  fall  1986 
migration.  Of  these,  3,233 
were  red-tailed  hawks.  The 


red-tails  are  later  migrants, 
passing  through  at  the  end 
of  October  and  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  They 
tend  to  drift  through  singly 
or  in  small  groups,  instead 
of  large  "kettles"  like  some 
other  hawks. 

The  only  time  the  red-tail 
is  reclusive  is  when  choos- 
ing a  nesting  site.  They  do 
nest  throughout  Virginia, 
producing  eggs  from  mid- 
March  to  mid-April  in  the 
Piedmont  and  through  May 
in  the  mountains.  However, 
the  nests  are  usually  in 
secluded  areas  at  the  top  of 
the  tallest  tree  around — 
sometimes  as  high  as  90  feet 
above  the  ground. 

Years  ago,  when  shoot- 
ing hawks  was  a  common 
practice,  the  highly  visible 
red-tail  took  the  rap  for  a 
lot  of  missing  chickens.  We 
know  now  that  these  birds 
eat  mostly  rodents,  and  that 
hawks  in  general  are  benefi- 
cial to  man.  Nevertheless, 
decades  of  shooting,  habitat 
destruction  and  pesticide 
contamination  have  lead  to 
a  dramatic  decrease  in  red- 
tail  numbers  since  World 
War  II.  Today  red-tails  (and 
all  other  hawks)  are  pro- 
tected by  law,  in  an  effort  to 
halt  this  decline. 

I,  for  one,  like  a  lot  of 
them  around.  Although  I 
can  now  identify  many  more 
big  birds  (and  even  some 
little  ones),  I  still  look  for- 
ward to  the  sight  of  a  red- 
tailed  hawk  soaring  grace- 
fully above.  If  anyone  is 
nearby,  I  usually  point  it 
out  with  the  casual  assu- 
rance of  an  expert. 

"Probably  a  red-tail,"  I 
say.   □ 

Barbara  Bassett  is  a  biologist  and 
freelance  writer  living  in  Missouri. 
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